Kamp-GOP| 
Tie Erupts 


As Issue 


- Republican endorsement and 
financial support for pro-Fascist 
Joseph Kamp’s attack on organ- | ccsmnsnemmcmmcamantiain 
jzed labor became an overriding 
jssue in the 1958 political cam- 
paigns this week.’ 

Appearing unexpectedly in 
Sen. “William F. Knowland’s 
gubernatorial campaign in Cali- 
fornia, the issue spread across 
the nation as reports piled up that 
Kamp’s “poison pen” attack on 
Auto Pres. Walter P. Reuther had 
the support of some top rightwing 
leaders of the GOP. 

Republican National Chairman 
Meade Alcorn répudiated the anti- 
labor pamphlet in reply to a re- 
quest from Democratic National 
Chairman Paul A. Butler to dis- 
own the “fraudulent campaign tech- 
* nique.” 

But as the AFL-CIO News 
went to press there was no in- 
dication that Knowland or the 
chairmen of the GOP Senate 
and House campaign commit- 
tees were contemplating similar 
repudiations of Kamp whose 
writings were described by the 
late Sen. Robert A. Taft as “par- 
ticularly disgusting.” 

Rep. Richard M. Simpson, chair- 
man of the GOP Congressional 
Campaign Committee, was reported 
by the New York Times, which un- 
earthed the Kamp-Knowland hook- 
up in California, to have endorsed 
and encouraged distribution of the 

Kamp pamphlets. 

Sen. Andrew F. Schoeppel (R- 
Kan.), chairman of the GOP Sen- 
ate Policy Committee, had not in- 
dicated his stand on the Kamp 
pamphlet as this paper went to 
press. : 
Labor Prime Target 

The use of the Kamp material 
in the California campaign—and 
an unsuccessful attempt to use it in 
Colorado—came against a back- 
drop of Republican plans to make 
organized labor a prime target in 
the congressional elections. The 
GOP Senate Policy Committee has 
issued a “staff” report for which 
members of the committee dis- 
claimed responsibility entitled “The 
Labor Bosses: America’s Third 
Party.” 

Knowland particularly has 
singled out union security and 
other labor matters as top tar- 
gets for his. gubernatorial race 
against Democrat Edmund G. 
(Pat) Brown, who has the sup- 
port of trade unions in the state. 

Mrs. Knowland said that her hus- 
band had stopped distribution of 
the Kamp pamphlet when he noted 
that it did not carry a printing 
trades union label. 


(Continued on Page 3) 


Merger Conventions 
Set in 3 More States 


Mergers of state bodies moved a giant stride closer to com- 


Entered 
OMice, Washington, D Cc. 


nder oe 
_ot Aug. 24, isi2 and Feb. 28. 


- Saturday, September tg 1958 | 


THOUSANDS OF AUTO WORKERS, demonstrating their solidar- 
ity behind union negotiators who were hammering out a contract 
settlement with Ford Motor Co., hold a mass meeting outside the 
main gate of Ford’s Rouge plant in Dearborn, Mich., while nego- 
tiations were in progress. The pact was hailed by UAW Pres. Wal- 
ter P. Reuther as meeting some of the “pressing-human needs” of 
the 98,000 UAW. members at Ford. 


a= 


Steelworkers Pledge 
Fight for Demands 


By Gene Zack 


Atlantic City, N. J.—Steelworkers’ Pres. David J. McDonald 
put the industry’s giant producers on notice that the union was 
prepared for a “long strike,” if necessary, to enforce contract 
demands next yéar. 

The union’s ninth constitutional convention was highlighted by 
a rousing demonstration for Mc? 
Donald and unanimous adoption of 
a resolution voicing “confidence” in 
his leadership. — 

In a fighting keynote speech, 
McDonald said local unions al- 
ready were calling for presentation 


companies next year, including sub- 
stantial wage hikes, a shorter work- 
week, earlier retirement and beefed- 
up supplementary unemployment 
benefits. 

He reminded the 3,500 delegates 
that Iron Age, authoritative trade 


ee pee ahaa: publication of the industry, was 
quoting management represerita- 
tives as forecasting a “long and 
bitter strike” at contract time next 
year. 

“I prefer peace through col- 
lective bargaining,” the USWA 
president thundered, “but if the 


; | comprise 
E| Three.” 


30). Cent Hourly Pat cl kK 
Won by t UAW: in Ford Pa 


ct. 


Settlement Called 
‘Non-In flationary’ 


Detroit—The United Auto Workers won major contract conces- 
sions totaling 30 cents an hour from Ford Motor Co. to head off a 
nationwide auto strike virtually on the eve of full-scale production 


of 1959 cars. 


The three-year pact, described by both UAW Pres. Walter P. 
Reuther and Ford Vice Pres. John S. Bugas as “‘non-inflationary,” 


was agreed to six hours after a strike deadline set by the union. 


Almost all of the 98,000 UAW members at Ford plants across the 


fq | nation already had halted production. 


The contract was expected to set a pattern for General Motors 


and Chrysler, which, with Ford; 
the industry’s “Big 
In five months of nego- 
tiation, the companies had acted in 


;| concert in their offers to the union 
:|A scant 24 hours before the Ford 


strike deadline, all three companies 
had made identical proposals. 

In the final hours of the mara- 
thon negotiations, however, Ford 
stepped out on its own with the 
‘offer which finally provided the 
basis for the settlement. Reuther 
hailed the pact as meeting some 
of the “pressing human needs” 
of UAW members. . 

Highlighting the contract are 
these gains: 

e Major liberalization of jobless 
payments so that the amount paid 
from state compensation programs 
and the union’s supplementary un- 


| employment benefits will add up to 


65 percent of straight time take- 
home pay. 

e Extension of SUB up to 39 
weeks in those states in which the 
jobless pay program has been ex- 
tended. 


e Granting of SUB benefits to} 


employes on a short workweek to 
guarantee them 65 percent of 
straight time take-home pay. 

e Continuation of the annual 
improvement factor of 2.5 percent 
of the base hourly rate, or 6 cents 
per hour, whichever is_ greater. 
This will mean an average 7-cent 

(Continued on Page 3) 


ABC Steps Up 


| Drive to Defeat 


Ousted Union 


By Gervase N. Love 


Atlantic City, N. J.—With for- 
mal organization of the AFL« 
ClO American Bakery & Con- 
fectionery Workers completed, 
nearly 300 delegates to the un- 
ion’s first convention headed back 
to their homes eager for the next 
round in the fight to bring honest 
trade unionism to their industry, 


In five work-packed days, they 
adopted their first constitution— 
hailed as a model of democratic 
protections and guarantees—chose 
their first elected officers and drew 
inspiration from distinguished 
speakers for the tough campaigns 
that lie ahead. 

These campaigns will be directed 
against the dwindling remnants of 
the Bakery & Confectionery Work- 
ers and will be waged in every cor- 
ner of the country. For the ABC 
was set up by a group of BCW’s 
own leaders, who called themselves 
the Integrity Committee and. with 
AFL-CIO blessing started out to 


(Continued on Page 2) 


Production Soars But 


Jobs Fail to Increase 


By Saul Miller 
Chronic high unemployment was again revealed as the nation’s 


pletion as three of the seven remaining unmerged states set dates 
for their unity conventions. 

Announcing dates for their merger conventions were the highly- 
industrialized states of California, Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. 
They joined with Illinois, which® 
previously had set a time and place 
for its harmony convention. 

In the three remaining states 
—New York, New Jersey and 
Idaho—talks are going forward 
between committees from the 
two state bodies and final de- 
cisions are reported near. 

With merger completed in 41 
States, here is a summary of the 
Situation in the seven states still to 
achieve unity: 

CALIFORNIA — Merger con- 
vention scheduled for Dec. 8 in 
San Francisco. 

MASSACHUSETTS — Merg- 
er convention to be held Dec. 4-6 

in Boston, 


PENNSYLVANIA—Unity con- 
vention scheduled for Philadelphia 
on Dec. ‘TS. 

ILLINOIS—Merger convention 
to be held in Peoria on Oct. 6. 

NEW YORK—Committees to 
two state bodies to meet Sept. 26, 
at which time they are expected to 
ratify terms of a constitution and 
set a merger date. 

NEW JERSEY — Committees 
from state federation and state in- 
dustrial union council have ex- 
changed drafts of a proposed con- 
stitution. 

IDAHO— Expected to set a No- 
vember date for the merger con- 
vention. 


industry wants a long strike, I 
guarantee that the Steelworkers 
will give it to them.” 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
in a militant speech interrupted 
more than a score of times by ap- 
plause, pledged that organized * 
bor would continue to fight for “ 
better share of the wealth that we 
help create.” 

‘“‘We have other interests,”’ 
Meany said, “but the number one 
job is to improve the standards of 
work and of the life of the mem- 
bership of the union. The ‘right- 
to-work’ laws are not going to stop 
the advance.” 

The AFL-CIO leader declared: 
“We don’t like strikes. No intel- 
ligent labor leader likes strikes. 
But there is one thing he likes less, 
and that is the idea that he can’t 


major economic headache as the government reported a continuing 
rise in industrial production with almost no pickup in jobs. 
The apparent paradox spotlighted what economists termed an 


amazing increase in productivity (output per man hour), with the 
current rate for all employes in'® 


(Continued on Page 9) : 


manufacturing estimated at 8 per- 
cent above last year’s and moving 
4! upward, in contrast to a normal in- 
crease of 3 to 4 percent per year. 
The result: fewer workers are 
turning out more goods and 
chronic unemployment of about 
5 million may plague the nation 
for the next several years. 


The Federal Reserve Board di- 
rected attention to the unique situa- 
tion in its report on industrial pro- 
duction in August. It showed a 2 


percent increase to an index figure 
of 137, or a recovery of more than 
half of the decline suffered be- 
tween August 1957 and April 1958. 


The August production figures 
were issued a few days after the 
government reported that unem- 
ployment in mid-August was at the 
rate of 7.6 percent of the labor 
force—the highest level of the 
post-war period. 

Stanley Ruttenberg, director of 
the AFL-CIO Dept. of Research, 
said the production figures, while 
encouraging, were “not as encour 
aging ‘as first indications may 
imply.” 

He noted that during the drop 
in production non-farm employ- 
ment had dropped 2.4 million 
and that although half the de- 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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AFL-C20 NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1958 _ 


A HEART-WARMING WELCOME of cheers, ilies and the aceenaed hand of friendship 
was given AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler when he walked up the aisle to the platform 
at the convention of the American Bakery & Confectionery Workers in Atlantic City. Schnitzler, 


who holds the No. 1 card in the union, made one of the 64% convention speeches and spent-a lot 


of time greeting old friends. 


AFL-CIO Bakery Union Prepared 
To Push Ethical Unionism Fight 


(Continued from Page 1) 
take the place of the BCW after it 
was, expelled from the AFL-CIO 
because of corrupt leadership. 

In nine months it hacked away 
77,000 of BCW’s original 142,- 
000 members. It has won prac- 

' tically every NLRB representa- 
tion contest with the BCW and. 
has yet to lose its first court 
case. ; 

The keynote of a fighting future 
was struck by Pres. Daniel J. Con- 
way in his closing remarks. 

“In adjourning this convention,” 
he said, “we are actually making 
a start. It is not the end of some- 
‘ thing but the beginning. ... 

“We have before us the task of 
rescuing those who still remain un- 
der the domination of a corrupt or- 
ganization — many, many against 
their will. We have the responsi- 
bility to organize those who yet re- 
main unorganized. 

“These responsibilities we will 
face up to.” 

The constitution hammered 
out by a committee contains 
iron-clad safeguards against the 
excesses that enabled some BCW 
Officers to abuse the trust placed 
in them. And it contains a 
clause that it shall be interpreted 
‘and applied so as to “effectuate 
and enforce” at all levels “the 
codes and standards, whether 
heretofore or hereafter adopted, 
of the AFL-CIO.” — 

The document was hailed as “a 
model constitution for all unions” 
by Sen. John F. Kennedy (D- 
Mass.), a member of the McClel- 
lan committee, who called the con- 
vention “the most important labor 
meeting I have attended” since be- 
coming a senator. 

He agreed with AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany and Sec.-Treas, Wil- 


liam F, Schnitzler, previous speak- 


ers, that the job of cleaning up 
corruption in trade unions “will 
not be done, in the final analysis, 
unless the rank-and-file do it them- 
selves.” 

“You have showm how it can 
be done,” he added. “You have 
drawn the blueprint. You have 
set up the procedural steps under 
‘which an honest union’s mem- 
bers in a local may get out from 
under the control of these peo- 
ple in a strong union ... The 
work you are doing deserves 
the thanks not only of the work- 
ing people of this country but 
of all of us.” 

AFL-CIO Organization Dir. John 
Livingston urged the delegates to 
complete their job of organizing 
their industry and putting the BCW 
out of business so the ABC can 
make “even more of an over-all 
contribution to the labor move- 
ment” by carrying on more inten- 
sive political action. 

McDonald Urges Militancy 

-Pres. David J. McDonald of the 
Steelworkers took time out from a 
meeting of his union’s~ executive 
board in Atlantic City to warn the 
delegates that while “cleanliness is 
a virtue, cleanliness in itself is not 
enough to make a union strong and 
great.” He counseled militancy in 
representing the workers and loy- 
alty to union leadership, for with- 
out them “all the cleanliness which 
you exhibit will certainly come to 
naught.” 


Other speakers included Sec.-| 


Treas. Joseph Lewis of the AFL- 
CIO Union Label & Service Trades 
Dept.; Wesley Reedy, administra- 
tive assistant to Schnitzler; Franz 
Daniel of the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Organization, and Msgr. George G. 
Higgins, director of the Social Ac- 
tion Dept. of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. 


Radio & Machine Workers of 


convention. 


munist leadership. 


we know you will be tomorrow.” 


Carey Likens New Bakery 
Union to TUE 9 Years Ago 


Atlantic City, N. J.—A comparison between the American 
Bakery & Confectionery Workers of today and the Electrical, 


TUE Pres. James B. Carey in a telegram of greetings to the ABC 


Carey recalled that the TUE was chartered to replace another 
union expelled from labor’s ranks because of corruption by Com- 
“Like your union,” he said, “IUE came into 
existence with no resources except the devotion and determina- 
tion of a small group of leaders and the irrepressible militant 
democratic convictions of the rank-and-file.” 
Se eee 


corruption has never been able to flourish for overlong, 
“We of the IUE therefore salute the ABC not only for what 
you have already done and for what you are today, but for what 


mine years ago was drawn by 


Deate ait at 
its 


The delegates formally thanked 

e members of the Integrity Com- 
mittee — which included the pre- 
convention acting officers—and pre- 
sented them with scrolls. 

Then with Schnitzler, who holds 
|the union’s No. 1 card, as the 
presiding officer, they elected their 
new officers. 

In addition to Conway, who had 
been acting president, they named 
Curtis R. Sims, Conway’s assistant, 
as secretary-treasurer, the post he 
occupied in the BCW. John De 
Concini was chosen executive vice’ 
president, the temporary office he 
had held. Five regional vice presi- 
dents also were elected. 


Clean Bakery 
Union Wins 
NLRB Tests 


Cincinnati, O.—The AFL-CIO 
American Bakery & Confectionery 
Workers routed the corruption- 
dominated Bakery & Confectionery 
Workers in a series of NLRB repre- 
sentation elections covering 12 
plants here. 


The ABC scored sweeping vic- 
tories in each contest. It piled up a 
total vote of 1,004 to 392, with 20 
votes for no union. 


Seven of the shops, members 
of the Cincinnati Bakers Club, 
voted as a unit. Among journey- 
man bakers, the tally was 218 
for the ABC and 9 for BCW. 
Among the auxiliary workers— 
all job classifications other than 
journeyman—it was 262 to 190, 


In the group were two plants 
each of the Continental Baking Co. 
and Interstate Baking Co.; the 
American Baking Co., Rubel Bak- 
ing Co. and Rainbo Baking Co, 


Other Tallies Told 

At the big Strietmann Biscuit Co., 
which is organized separately as 
ABC Local 253, the count was 
377 to 177. 

In the remaining plants, the vote 
was divided between journeymen 
and auxiliary workers. Tallies were: 


Fischer Baking Co., ABC 29, BCW} 


0 among bakers, ABC 12, BCW 0 
among auxiliaries; Midwest Dough- 
nut Co., ABC 22, BCW 13 among 
bakers, ABC 7, BCW 0 among 
auxiliaries; Klosterman Baking Co., 
ABC 12, BCW 2 among bakers, 
ABC 17, BCW 0 among auxiliaries; 
Kroger Stores, ABC 42, BCW 0 
among bakers, ABC 46, BCW 1 


_| among auxiliaries, 


Under the BCW, which was ex- 
pelled from the AFL-CIO because 
of its corrupt domination, the work- 


_|ers were scattered among. several 


locals, With the exception of Striet- 


mann employes, they are now mem- 


bers of ABC Local 213. - 


Corruption Barred 
iin ABC Constitution 


Atlantic City—A demonstration of the fact that a group of 
workers fired by devotion, decency and common sense can build 
their own protections against corruption of their_union was given 
u|by the convention of the American Bakery & 


Workers.. 
Sparked by a unanimous report®— 


Confectionery 


from a committee that labored 
long and hard over a draft, the 
convention without a dissenting 
vote adopted a constitution that 
reflects not only the sometimes hid- 
den idealism of the American 
worker, ‘but also the. practicality 
that has made him the world’s 
best producer, 

It reflect, too, the bitterness 
they suffered when the sordid 
story of how corruption had 
eaten into their old union, the 
Bakery & Confectionery Work- 
ers, was being bared before the 
McClellan Committee — and 
their determination after the 
BCW had been expelled from 
the AFL-CIO to erect their own 
union structure in such a way 
that greedy, unprincipled men 
would never be able to manipu- 
late it to their own ends. 

The document they came out 
with gives them, in fact, a union 
based on rank-and-file control in 
accordance with the AFL-CIO 
Codes of Ethical Practices, but 
without hampering restrictions on 
top leadership which might handi- 
cap day-to-day administration. 

It provides for an 18 - member 
general executive board of which 
10 members, none of whom may 
be on the international payroll, 
must be nominated and elected by 
referendum vote in and for speci- 
fied geographical regions. 

Workers Retain Control 

Thus the men and women in the 
bread bakeries, the biscuit shops 
‘and the candy factories, through 
elected representatives free of any 
control by the international, are 
assured of a majority on the board. 

Under the BCW, a majority of 
board members held appointments 
as international representatives 
and depended on the BCW presi- 
dent, James G. Cross, for their 
incomes and their jobs. 


The BCW board had the pow- 
er to set the salary of the presi- 
dent who controlled it, and al 
so those of gther officers. In 
the new union, the salaries are 
spelled out in the constitution, 
ranging downward from $22,- 
500 a year for Pres. Daniel E. 
Conway to $11,000 for the five 


Chemical Workers 
To Weigh Merger 


Representatives of the Operating 
Engineers and the Chemical Work- 
ers will meet in Washington on Oct. 
1 to begin exploration of possible 
merger. 

The meeting will be held at the 
invitation of the Operating Engin- 
eers, which proposed that leaders 
of the two AFL-CIO affiliates get 
together for a discussion of the 
“possibility of amalgamation.” 

The Chemical Workers also have 
been discussing prospects of unity 
with the Oil, Chemical & Atomic 
Workers, Agreement has been 
reached on a “memorandum of un- 
derstanding” which outlines steps 
to be taken in working toward pos- 
sible merger. The memorandum, to 
become effective when acted upon 
by the respective executive boards, 
has already been approved by the 
Chemical Workers. 

The Operating Engineers have 
about 283,000 members, some of 
whom are production workers in 
chemical plants. The Chemical 
Workers have some 80,000 mem- 
bers. 


vice comin. 

Another ‘sore point ameng the 
delegates was the problem of 
trusteeships over local unions, This 
is a power an international union 
must have, as-a practical matter, 
for use when the welfare of a local 
or its members is threatened, but 
has sometimes been misused as a 


political weapon. 


Guarantees Against Abuse 

The delegates set up built-in 
guarantees against such abuse. 

They authorized the president, 
subject to convention confirmation, 
to set up a trusteeship hearing 
panel of 20 local union officers— 
the people who may suffer most 
from trusteeships—who cannot be 
on any international payroll and 
who elect their own chairman. 

When the general executive 
board finds that 4 situation in a 
local union requires a trusteeship, 
it mames a special trustee. The 
president notifies the local union 
and the chairman of the hearing 
panel, who appoints three mem- 
bers, none of whom may be from 
the union region of the involved 
local. 

The panel must hold a hear- 
ing, and only if it decides a 
trusteeship is in order does one 
become effective. Not until then 
may the special trustee take over. 

The special trustee must be 
bonded. He is subject to supervi- 
sion by the general executive board, 
and must make monthly reports 
both to the board and to the local. 
A trusteeship cannot last: more 
than six months without another 
hearing before a hearing panel, 


Ethics Code Applied 
The AFL-CIO Ethical Practices 


codes were applied throughout the . 


constitution in a practical manner, 
The executive board, for example, 
was directed to make rules and 
regulations to “execute and be con- 
sistent with” the codes, and the 
secretary-treasurer is required to 
“conduct the fiscal affairs of this 
union in accordance with the codes 
and standards of the AFL-CIO.” 
Finally, the delegates de- 
creed that all provisions of their 
constitution “shall be so inter- 
preted and applied ‘as to effec- 
tuate and enforce” the codes 
and standards “whether here- 
tofore or hereafter adopted, of 
the AFL-CIO.” 

The draft constitution, carrying 
the principles of rank-and-file con- 
trol, adherence to AFL-CIO Codes 
of Ethical Practices and _ safe- 
guards against the misuse of trus- 
teeships, originated-in the pre-con- 
vention executive board, which 
prepared it with the aid of Henry 
J. Kaiser, ABC general counsel. 


Meany Urges Labor 
Back Bible Week 


AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany has called on all un- 
ion members to participate in 
the observance of National 
Bible Week, which will be 
held the week of Oct. 20 
under the Laymen’s National 
Committee, 

“These are days of concern 
for everyone,” Meany said. 
“Some of us have personal 
worries. Some are alarmed 
by conditions within their in- 
dustry, their organization, 
state. All of us are disturbed 
by the world situation, And 
more of us need to find guid- 
ance and hope in the Book of 


Books, the Bible.” 
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bountiful career,” he said. “You will win primarily because of 
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Hate Monger Linked to 


Anti-Labor Smears — 
By Kamp Circulated 


(Continued from Page 1) 

The New York Times, in its first 
story on the Kamp-Knowland tie- 
up, said the senator’s wife, Mrs. 
Helen Knowland, had endorsed and 
sought wide distribution of the 
Kamp pamphlet, at least partly fi- 
nanced by wealthy eastern Repub- 
lican industrialists and business- 
men. : 

The Times described Kamp— 
twice cited and once jailed for con- 
tempt of Congress for refusing to 
turn over to a congressional com- 
mittee a list of contributors to his 
Constitutional Educational League 
—as a “veteran pamphleteer of ex- 
treme rightwing causes.” 

Mrs. Knowland described the 
pamphlet, “Meet the Man Who 
Plans to Rule America,” as a 
powerful message which could “ac- 
tually swing the pendulum in Cali- 
fornia if it could be gotten into 
the hands of millions of people.” 


She asked Kamp for help in 
obtaining thousands of addition- 
al copies and Kamp used her 
appeal to collect money from 
eastern industrialists. Among 
those the Times listed as hav- 
ing contributed were. Donaldson 
Brown, a former vice chair- 
man of the board of General 
Motors; Pierre S. du Pont 3d, a 
director of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., and Charlies M. 
White, chairman of the board of 
Republic .Steel. 

Reuther, informed of the Kamp 
pamphlet, said in Detroit where he 
was negotiating a new contract 
with the Ford Motor Co.: 

“Mr. Kamp’s attack against me 
places me in very distinguished 
company for he has used his poison 
pen in vicious attacks against Pres. 
Eisenhower, Chief Justice Warren 
and other distinguished Americans 
in the field of government, religion 
and education. 

“I read with considerable inter- 
est the sad fact that prominent 
American industrialists are financ- 
ing and promoting the efforts of 
America’s most notorious peddler 
of hate and slander. It is most un- 
fortunate that these industrialists 


Viiv learned nothing from the 
tragic experience of Fritz Thyssen 
and other German _ industrialists 
who financed” Hitler's campaign of 
hatred.”: 


Denounced by Bugas 
John S. Bugas, Ford vice presi- 
dent in charge of industrial rela- 
tions, told newsmen in Detroit: 
“I think Joe Kamp is one of 
the worst men in the United 
States.” 


In California, Brown challenged 
Knowland to “renounce his al- 
liance with the forces of fascism 
and anti-Semitism.” He charged 
that Kamp -got money in Know- 
land’s name from the “highest of- 
ficers of billion-dollar eastern cor- 
porations set on electing as gover- 


nor a man who will put their pro-| : 


gram into effect here and in Wash- 
ington next.” 

The Times reported that Kamp, 
in an attempt to win new financial 
support, was circulating a letter 
from Simpson dated July 2 and ad- 
dressed to M. M. Hall, executive 
director of Kamp’s | publication, 
“Headlines.” Simpson wrote: 

“Your booklet was brought to 
my attention some time ago and 
I think it is excellent. I am en- 
couraged that so many of our fi- 
nance people are ordering copies 
for distribution. In my opinion it 
deserves the widest possible dis- 
semination. You may be assured 
that I will do what I can along 
this line.” 

Butler, i in his intie to Alcorn, 
and in a similar letter to Charles 
P. Taft, chairman of the Fair 

Campaign Practices Commit- 
tee, cited the fair practices code 
signed by both parties. and 
charged the Kamp pamphlet’s 
use’ violated this agreement. He 
called on Alcorn “to publicly 
denounce and repudiate” the 
pamphiet and Kamp. 

Alcorn, in his reply, told Butler 
that “neither you nor I can control 
the utterances or the writings of an 
(Sen. James O.) Eastland (D- 
Miss.) a (Gov. Orval) Faubus of 
Arkansas, or a Kamp.” 


Record Shows Kamp 


Veteran Pro-Fascist 


Joseph P. Kamp, author of a vicious attack on Auto Workers’ 
Pres. Walter P. Reuther supported by rightwing Republicans, is 
an anti-Semitic. hate-monger with a decades-long record of sup- 


porting pro-Fascist causes. 


During the 1930’s Kamp was editor of a publication called 


the Awakener. 


labeled the “journalistic spearhead 
in the national fight against Roose- 
veltism.” It was held in such 
high esteem in Nazi circles that in 
1935 it was recommended in the 
Nazi’s World Service as 6ne of 
the “newspapers and _ reviews 
against Jewish imperialism.” 

After two years of severe criti- 
cism, Kamp was forced to close 
up his sheet but quickly reopened 
Constitutional Educational League. 

In one of the folders pub- 
lished by. the league, “The Fifth 

Column Conspiracy,” Kamp 
urged “patriots” to withhold in- 

formation “regarding Commu- 
nist activities’ from J. Edgar 

Hoover and the FBI and submit 
it instead to Martin Dies or to 
him, 

Kamp has always ees in the 
forefront of the anti-labor move- 
ment. In 1938 the Nazi’s World 
Service urged Nazi sympathizers to 
tead the Kamp booklet, “Join the 
ClO and Help Built a_ Soviet 
America.” 

He has been closely associated 
with Gerald L. K. Smith, prob- 


The paper was‘ 


ably the foremost anti-Semite in 
this country. Smith sells and dis- 
tributes many of Kamp’s pamph- 
lets. 

Kamp operates elaborate head- 
quarters in New York and fights 
social progress through his publi- 


cation called “Headlines.” He has, 


long had a number of wealthy 
businessmen on the string who 
finance his work. 

Among the people and organ- 
izations he has denounced are 
Pres. Eisenhower, Chief Justice 
Warren, Congregationalist-Coun- 
cil for Social Action, YWCA, 
National Council of Methodist 
Youth, and so on. : 

During the 1952 political 
campaign he opposed both Stev- 
enson and Eisenhower. A spe- 
cial 16-page edition of his paper 
carried the headline, “Reds, 
New Dealers Use Ike in Plot 
to Hold Power.” 

_ Kamp spent four cami in 
prison in 1950 for contempt of 
Congress through his refusal to 


reveal the officers and contributors | - 


to his Constitutional Educational 
League. 
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Sign Three- 


(Continued from Page 1) 
hourly wage boost retroactive to 
July .1, plus automatic raises of the 
same amount on Aug. 1, 1959 and 
Sept. 1, 1960. 

e A 2-cent-an-hour cost of liv- 
ing allowance retroactive to July 1, 
and an additional one cent living 
cost adjustment retroactive to Sept. 
A. ; 
e An additional 8-cent-an-hour 
wage increase for certain skilled 
classifications in the tool and die, 
riaintenance, construction and pow- 
erhouse groups. 

e A separation pay program, 
effective after a year’s layoff, pro- 
viding lump sum payments ranging 
from 40 hours’ pay for a person 
with ‘two years of seniority to 
1,200 hours’ pay for a person with 
30 or more years’ seniority. With 
the average UAW wage currently 
at $2.51 an hour, this would mean 
lump sum payments ranging from 
approximately $100 to more than 
$3,000. 

e Increased retirement benefits, 
under which the monthly payments 
to present retirees will go from 
$2.25 for each year of service to 
$2.35. For future retirees, bene- 
fits will be computed on the basis 
of $2.40 for each year of service 
prior to Sept. 1,.1958 and $2.50 
for each year of service after that. 

e Earlier retirement, with com- 
pany approval, under which an em- 
ploye can retire at age 60 and draw 
double his normal pension until he 
is eligible for social ‘security. 

e Boosts in group life insurance 
benefits and hospitalization and sur- 
gical benefits. The contract also 
improves midnight shift premiums 
and provides overtime pay for Sat- 
urday and jury duty pay. 

The settlement climaxed sum- 


Unions on Cyprus 
Agree on Peace 


Brussels — All Greek and 
Turkish trade unions on the 
strife-torn island of Cyprus 
have reached an agreement in 
favor of communal peace, 
Zev Levin, of the Israeli labor 
federation Histadrut, has re- 
ported to the Intl. Federation 
of Free Trade Unions. 

Levin was sent to Cyprus 
by the ICFTU following riot- 
ing and mass arrests which 
seriously affected the labor 
movement there. He had 
meetings with the governor, 
Sir Hugh Foot, which led to 
the release of some of the 17 
union leaders who had been 
seized by police and soldiers. 


Aus Workers, Ford 


Year Pact 


mer-long negotiations during 
three and one-half months of 
which UAW members worked 
without contracts at the indus- 
try’s “Big Three.” 

Until the last few days, GM; 
Ford and Chrysler had stood pat 
on a “take-it-or-leave-it” offer to 
extend the old contract, without 
change, for another two years. The 
companies had terminated the pre- 
vious agreements when they expired 
over the Memorial Day weekend. 
UAW negotiators went into the 
crucial sessions backed by over- 
whelming secret strike votes taken 
at Big Three plants across the coun- 
try. Their position was further 
bolstered by the AFL-CIO Execu- 
tive Council, which had pledged 
the full moral and finaneial support 
of the united labor movement in 
the event of a strike or lockout. 


Swedish Labor 
Marks 60th 


Anniversary 


Stockholm—Special ceremonies, 
presided over by Sweden’s Prime 
Minister Tage Erlander, marked the 
celebration of the 60th anniversary 
of the Swedish Labor Federation 
here. 

J. Oldenbroek, secretary general 
of the Intl. Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, said the Swedish 
trade union movement has proved 
a “force of benefit. to the entire 
nation.” He said the election of 
Swedish Labor Federation Pres. 
Arne Geijer as ICFTU president 
last year was in recognition of the 
Swedish trade union. movement as 
a whole, as well as~of Geijer’s 
personal qualifications. 

Bertil Kugleberg, managing direc- 
tor of the Swedish Employers As- 
sociation, paid tribute to the trade 
union movement's contribution to 
|}the nation’s economic progress, 
based on a 20-year-old agreement 
signed by the labor federation and 

employers. 


Canadian ‘Guardian’ 
Ceases Publication — 


Windsor, Ont.—The Guardian, 
one of Canada’s best-known labor 
weeklies, has ceased publication “at 
least for a while,” according to an 
editorial in the final issue. : 

It was founded in 1950 as the 
organ of one Auto Workers local, 
and later became the voice of two 
additional UAW locals and of 
Windsor affiliates of several other 


GOP Campaign 
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Kamp Booklet. 
Draws Fire. 


|In Colorado 


Denver, Colo. — The notorious 
anti-Reuther pamphlets by Joseph 
P. Kamp which now are making 
news in the California election cam- 
paign bobbed up nearly two months 
ago in Colorado’s “right-to-work” 
controversy. 

J. Frank Dawson, executive di- 
rector of the Colorado Right-to- 
Work Committee, confirmed to the . 
Denver Post on July 25 that he 
had circulated 75 copies of the 
pamphlets to Colorado trade asso- 
ciations. ; 

Covering letters on the commit- 
tee’s letterhead, and signed. by 
Dawson, read in part, “After read- 


-|ing this pamphlet you may con- 


clude that each of your members 
would like to have a copy.” 

The story, including copious 
background on Kamp, was dug 
out by the Colorado Committee 
for Freedom to Bargain, 

The Denver Post editorialized 
on July, 27 that “the Colorado 
Right-to-Work Committee will 
only compromise its own integ- 
rity and lose supporters by dis- 
tributing an extremist pamphlet 
written by- Joseph A. Kamp, a 
racist and propagandist.” 

The editorial also said: 

“Many Americans disagree and 
many agree with (Auto Workers’ 
Pres. Walter P.) Reuther’s philos- 
ophy and actions, but he has been 
proven to be one of the nation’s 
most forthright and honest labor 
leaders. Thinking citizens will. only 
be revolted when they read Kamp’s 
diatribe. 

Who Supports It? 

“This is only the latest of a se-- 
ries of strange moves by the Right- 
to-Work Committee, which seems 
deeply infected with the virus of 
deviousness. We do not yet know 
who supports it or how it pays its 
bills. 

“The movement's backers 
must either repudiate or take 
the responsibility for the Kamp 
pamphlet. Otherwise, we can as- 
sume they are ashamed to have 
their names linked with it but 
are still in hopes it will do its 


dirty work.” The editorial was 
headlined, “right - to - workers 


stoop low.” 
Circulation of the pamphlet in 
Colorado Went no farther than 
the 75 original addressees, Daw- 
son said this week. “We just had 
a limited quantity,” he said by way 
of explanation. 

Asked if the pamphlets came. 
from the National Right-to-Work | 
Committee, Dawson said, “No, no, 
no. It came direct from—well, so 
many of these things come in, it’s 
hard to remember—it might have 
come from the publisher direct. 
We didn’t order any. They were 
too expensive for us.” 


$5,000 Jobs Go 


To Puerto Ricans 


New York—More than 85,000 
Puerto Ricans in the United States 
have been placed in jobs since 1949 
through the efforts of the Migra- 
tion Div. of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico Labor Dept. 

Now celebrating its tenth an- 
niversary of service, the division 
noted in a special statement that 
the bulk of recent placements have 
been in manufacturing industries 
rather than farm jobs. 

Although some 15,000 seasonal 
migrant workers from Puerto Rico 
are now placed annually on main- 
land farms, the division said that 
employment of Puerto Ricans in 
manufacturing industries increased 
from 29 percent of total place- 


international unions, — 


ments in 1949-50 to about 69 per- 
cent in 1957-58. , : 
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Study Tells Benefit 
Under Pension Plans 


A woftker who retires after 25 years of service during which 


he averaged $3,600 a year in 


earnings would receive average 


benefits of $57.50 a month under 100 private pension plans 
' recently studied by the U.S. Dept. of Labor. 


The calculation of average monthly payment was made by the 


AFL-CIO Dept. of Research in its®— 


publication, Collective Bargaining 
Report, on the basis of details dis- 
closed in the federal agency’s study. 


Augments Social Security 

If the worker's average earnings 
were $4,200, he would receive 
$65.50-a month from the average 
private pension plan, AFL-CIO 
computations showed. If he worked 
30 years instead of 25, average 
earnings of $3,600 would give him 
$69.50 a month; an average of 
$4,200 would yield $75.50. 

The publication pointed out 
that these average benefits would - 
be in addition to social security 
payments to retired workers— 
$98.50 a month under the pres- 
ent schedule based on average 
earnings of $3,600 plus another 
$6.50 effective in February. If 
he has a wife also 65 years of 
age, she would get an addition- 
al $49.30 a month with another 
$3.20 beginning in February. 


A retired. worker who averaged 
earnings of $4,200 a year would 
get a primary social security bene- 
fit of $108.50 with $7.50 more in 
February. His wife’s benefit would 
be $54.30, with an additional $3.70 
due in February. 


Most Give Vested Right 


One of the significant facts 
turned up by the Labor Dept. study 
is that 54 of the 100 plans give the 
worker covered a vested right to 
some form of benefit should he 
leave before retirement age. A ma- 
jor complaint against many pension 
programs is that a worker loses all 
his equity if he quits or is dis- 
charged before reaching retirement 
age. 

The retained rights, based on 
minimum service requirements with 
10 years the most common, include 
the right to a reduced pension on 
reaching retirement age; cash pay- 
ment upon leaving of all employer 
contributions to the individual’s 
pension account, or whichever the 
departing employe prefers. 


Meany Hails — Court 
On School Integration Ruling 


“The Supreme Court’s rejection of the Little Rock, Ark., school board’s appeal for a delay in end- 
ing segregation in that city’s Central High School “merits the applause and wholehearted accept- 
ance of all citizens of good will,” AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany declared. 

“The decision proves that the doctrine of equal justice has real meaning in this country,” he said 
in a statement hailing the high court’ s action. 


“Now that the court has spok- 
en, America has the right to ex- 
pect all its citizens—from the 
governor down to the child in 
the school—to abide by the 
meaning and letter of the law.” 

The decision, reversing a lower 
court ruling ordering a two and a 
half year delay in Little Rock 
school integration, touched off a 
new series of legal skirmishes in 
many parts of the South and an- 
other spate of jockeying between 
the federal government and some 
states—with the emphasis on Ar- 
kansas. 

Decision Is Unanimous 


The decision was made known in 
a brief per curiam order—unani- 
mous but unsigned—which. was 
read by Chief Justice Earl Warren. 
It wrote, temporarily, the finale to 
a series of petitions, rulings and 
appeals that had worked its way 
up from the federal district court 
in Arkansas. 

Goy. Orval E. Faubus of 
Arkansas promptly issued a 
proclamation closing all four 
senior public high schools in 
Little Rock. 

He acted, he said, because “I 
have determined that domestic vio- 
lence within the Little Rock School 
District is impending, and that a 
general, suitable, and efficient edu- 
cational system cannot be main- 
tained in the senior high schools of 
the Little Rock School District be- 
cause of integration of the races in 
our schools.” 

He also ordered a special elec- 
tion on Oct. 4 for a vote “for or 
against the proposition of racial 
integration of all schools within 
the school district.” Later, he ad- 
vanced the date to Sept. 27. 

The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
announced it would make no effort 
to force the reopening of the 
schools, but would leave it up to 
the federal government. 

Civic Responsibility Cited 

Atty. Gen. William P. Rogers, 
after conferring with Pres. Eisen- 
hower, said the Justice Dept. would 
make no immediate move. Re- 
ports from the scene, he said, indi- 


Employment Rise Fails to Match 


Increase in Industrial Production 


(Continued from Page 1) 
cline in output has been recov- 
ered in four months, according to 
government reports, non-farm 
jobs have increased only 475,- 
000 or less than 20 percent of 
the job loss. 

He continued: 

“In manufacturing industries, 
where a rapid increase in produc- 
tion has been reported, employment 
has risen only 111,000 since April, 
an increase of less than one per- 
cent after a decline of more than 
9 percent. 


Grave Problem Cited 


“A comparison of these govern- 
ment reports on production and 
employment indicates a continuing 
and grave problem concernitig job 
opportunities for the millions of 
unemployed.” 

Ruttenberg asserted that pro- 
ductivity increasing by “at least 8 
percent or more this year—the 
highest rate of productivity’ ad- 
vance in recent decades—portends 
much for the future.” 

Unemployment in mid-August 

was 4,7 million. Joblessness 
normally drops in September 
and reaches a low in October. 
Economists are speculating that 


the October figure may be about 
4.3 million, seasonally adjusted, 
which would mean unemploy- 
ment of at least 5.5 million 
_mext February. 

In contrast to the unyielding un- 
employment situation, other sectors 
of the economy were doing well. 
Housing starts in August were re- 
ported as the best since 1956 at an 
annual rate of 1,170,000. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
and the Securities & Exchange 
Commission reported that profits 
after taxes for the second quarter 
of 1958 were 15 percent higher 
than in the first three months of 
the year. 


The gap between increasing 
productivity and employment is 
expected to send profit figures 
upward for the second half of 
the year and even higher in 
1959. 

The unemployment problem 
was reflected, however, in the 
latest Commerce Dept. figures 
on personal income, showing 
wage and salary payments for 
the first eight months of the year 

at an annual rate of 
$2.6 billion sted the 1957 


figures, 


All other income sectors of the 


economy were ahead of 1957 fig- 


ures. 


Federal Deficit Grows 

The Administration, meanwhile, 
sharply revised upward its figures 
on the federal deficit. Facing a 
drastic revenue drop in the form 
of personal and corporate taxes 
and an increase in government 
spending, the Budget Bureau esti- 
mated a deficit of $12.2 billion for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959. 

The bureau estimated that spend- 
ing, some of it attributable to the 


recession, would be $5.3 billion] no 


above the January estimate when 
the budget was submitted. 


But, more importantly, rev- 
enues were estimated at $7.4 
billion less than at the begin- 
ning of the year when the Ad- 
ministration, banking on a short 
and mild recession, forecast a 
budget surplus of $500 million, 


According to the bureau’s fig- 
ures, 60 percent of the largest 
prospective deficit in peacetime 
stems directly from the effects of 
the recession on government’ reve- 
nues, 


> 


Civil Rights Unit 
Probes Vote Denial 


- The Civil Rights Commis- 
sion created by Congress in 
September 1957, has orderd 
its first investigations into 
Negro complaints of denial 
of the right to vote. 

Chairman John A. Han- 

nah said the probes will cov- 
er counties, which he refused 
_ to name, in Florida, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama. He added 
the commission is making 
“real progress” on its main 
function, which is to study 
‘and report to Congress on 
the status of civil rights in 
the areas of voting, public 
housing and education. It 
has received “rather complete 
reports” on the school inte- 
| gration crises in Arkansas and 
Virginia, he said. 

The commission’s term is 
scheduled to expire a year 
from now. 


cated efforts ky both parents and 
children “to prevail upon the re- 
sponsible staté officials to reopen 
the public schools.” Such efforts, 
he added, indicate that “the impor- 
tant human factors of good judg- 


ment and civic responsibility,” 
which the President has mentioned 
in the past, “are beginning to play 
a much more important role.” 

In Virginia, Gov. J. Lindsay Al- 
mond, Jr., ordered the Warren 
County High School in Front Royal 
closed: when Judge John Paul in 
U.S. 
ville ordered the admission of 12 
Negro applicants. The county has 
no high school for Negroes, but 
has been sending students to Negro 


schools as much as 40 miles away. 


The law under which Almond 
acted also authorizes the. state 
to pay tuition grants for the edu- 
cation in private schools of 
pupils assigned to integrated 
schools. A test of this law was 
promptly filed in Virginia’s Su- 
preme Court by State Atty. Gen. 
Albertis S. Harrison, but even- 
tual federal review seemed cer- 

In Norfolk, the school board 
asked the U.S. District Court to 
set aside a State Supreme Court 
injunction barring it from assign- 
ing 17 Negro students to all-white 
schools. The same federal court 
last year directed the board to 
make the assignments. Should the 
injunction be set aside, Almond 
was. expected to close the schools 
as he did in Front Royal. 


Hanes’ Union Busting 
Tactics Bring Strike 


Winston-Salem, N. C.—Striking members of Textile Workers 


Local 684 who are picketing the 


yarn plant of the P. H. Hanes 


Knitting Co. in suburban Hanes spend a lot of their time trying to 
figure out why their employer, after 14 years of amicable relations, 


is trying to destroy their union. 


It isn’t a matter of money. When'® 
the last contract expired in Decem- 
ber 1957, the union didn’t ask for 
a wage increase. Instead, it merely 
asked that the old agreement be re- 
newed. And the company did not 
demand that its 575 employes take 
a wage cut. 


But it did demand that the con- 
tract be turned into a meaningless 
document that would leave the un- 
ion powerless and sooner or later 
would have killed it off. 


It demanded that the checkoff 
and arbitration clauses—in all 
contracts. since the first was nego- 
tiated in 1946—be cut out of any 
new pact. In addition, it adamant- 
ly insisted on a no-strike clause 
which would give it the right to 
sue the union in case of a walk- 
out, 


Union leaders pointed out that 
a no-arbitration, no-strike contract 
would completely disarm them in 
case of even the simplest grievance. 
They also pointed out that in the 
last six years just one dispute has 
been carried to arbitration—and the 
company won that. The company 
negotiators insisted, however, that 
“outsider” should be called on 
to “rule” on an internal matter. 


Had No Protection 


The union continued negotia- 
tions until early in August. Then 
the firm boosted workloads —a 
practice described behind the Iron 
Curtain as “raising the norm.” The 
workers, with no grievance ma- 
chinery to protect their rights and 
no arbitration to assure them, 
walked out in disgust—the first 
authorized strike since the first con- 
tract was signed. 


The strikers are so convinced of 
the iustice of their cause they are 


asking their union to campaign to 
enlist consumer support by picket- 
ing retail outlets selling Hanes prod- 
ucts. 

Already pickets have marched 
in front of stores in Winston-Sa- 
lem, Durham, Charlotte, Gas- 
tonia, Salisbury, High Point and 
Greensboro, N. C., and Rock 
Hill, S. C. Additional picketing 
is planned for other cities where 
Hanes’ knitted underwear, hos- 
iery and T-shirts are sold. 


Meat Cutters 
Told Veto Is 


Election Issue 


Chicago—Pres. Eisenhower’s 
veto Of the Area Redevelopment 
bill is “one of the important issues 
of the coming elections,” Pres. 
Thomas J. Lloyd and Sec.-Treas. 
Patrick E. Gorman of the Meat 
Cutters have advised the legislative 
representatives of all local unions. 


The bill would have provided as- 
sistance to distressed areas with 
chronic unemployment. Lloyd and 
Gorman called it “probably the 
most important bill passed by Con- 
gress in a decade to fight unemploy- 
ment and chronic recession.” 

“It is shocking and‘ unbelievable 
that the President would show such 
a lack of sympathy for the prob- 
lems of men and women who have 
suffered from chronic unemploy- 
ment,” they said. 


“The veto follows the same 
pattern as when Pres. Eisenhower 
and his Administration backed a 
hoax of an unemployment com- 
pensation bill in April.” 


District Court at Harrison- 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1958 3 | Page Five. 
Non-Partisan Group's Film Says: ) : | ae 


It's Good Business’ to Oppose ‘Work’ Laws 


—_ 


ve 


’ ™ = 


KEYED TO THE theme that union security means responsible 
unions and responsible unions are good for the community, the 
film shifts from the barber shop to shots of the close relationship j 
between unions and a typical American town. One of the scenes 
shows the strong union recreational programs for youngsters through 
| sports and other activities. 


z 


: fe: aes LBS : Two BUSINESSMEN and the editor in a typical hie town debate the “tight-to-work” 

= oS i € ee issue in the traditional barber shop forum in a new film produced by the National Council for 
| ae oe ee ™ «Industrial Peace, “It’s Good Business.” The film is available in black and white for TV use and 
! in a slightly longer color version for meetings. 5: 


THE FILM EXPOSING the phony, shallow arguments of “right- es 

to-work” law supporters was produced by Norwood Studios of THE CONTRIBUTION UNIONS make to a town’s prosperity is strongly stressed by the business- 
Washington for the National Council for Industrial Peace. The man and editor who oppose “right-to-work” laws. They point out the numerous construction 
AFL-CIO has purchased copies of the film. They can be rented projects manned by union men who through their wages stimulate business in the community. 
from the AFL-CIO Dept. of Education for $2.50. The film portrays also how strong, responsible unions contribute to smooth and efficient production. 


UNION MEMBERS’ role in the community is stressed in shots 

en: a of blood bank contributions, Boy Scout and other community 
AN ALL-UNION CREW produced the film for the National Council for Industrial Peace, a service activities. The editor and pro-union businessman carry the 
non-partisan group headed up by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and former Sen, Herbert H, Leh- argument against the right-to-work _ campaign because they are 
man to combat the “work” law drive. convinced that unions are “good business” for the town. 
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The GOP and Kamp 


AFTER YEARS of isolation in the rightwing lunatic fringe, hate- 


monger Joseph Kamp has popped up in the California guberna- 


’ torial campaign. The revelation that Knowland leaders were using 
Kamp’s vicious materials in a smear attack on labor brought also 
the information that a top GOP campaign leader had endorsed 
Kamp on a national level. f ; 

The superb reporting job by the New York Times points up the 
desperate campaign by the dominant rightwing elements in the 
Republican Party to create a phony issue in the 1958 congres- 
sional elections—the role of organized labor in political activity 
and around the bargaining table. . 

The use of Kamp’s Fascist mouthings is the logical conclusion 
to such a campaign, for a campaign designed to destroy labor is a 
campaign to destroy our country’s democratic foundations. 

To those Republicans who may have been unaware of the 
party’s “line” on labor, this is an opportunity to stand up and be 


counted for decency, to get the 1958 campaign back on the track| 


and debate the real issues: continuing high unemployment, badly 
overcrowded schools and underpaid teachers, compliance with the 
Supreme Court’s school desegregation decisions, the crises in the 
Middle East and Formosa. ; 
These are some of the questions in the congressional and state 
elections, not a phony, contrived “labor” issue using the slime and 
muck dredged up by a Joseph Kamp whose writings the late Sen. 
Robert A. Taft—“Mr. Republican”—ticked off as “particularly 
disgusting.” : 


Children vs. the Mob > 


MERICAN CHILDREN, both Negro and white, are being de- 

prived of a basic democratic right to a free education by the 
governors of Virginia and Arkansas, who have ordered public 
schools closed rather than comply with federal court orders to 
enroll Negro students in formerly all-white schools. 

In the case of Arkansas, the governor is openly defying a Su- 
.preme Court decision, handed down after years of litigation, that 
the time has come when integration can no longer be stalled, that 
the law of the land must be obeyed. 

The issue has grown beyond that of school integration. Defi- 
ance of the Supreme Court decision is defiance of the basic struc- 
ture of the American form of government, of the concept that 
America is governed by law and courts, not by ugly mobs paying 
homage to demagogues. 


How Bargaining Works 


T= NEW CONTRACT worked out by the Auto Workers and 

Ford is new proof—if any were ever needed-—that free collective 
bargaining without government interference produces industrial 
peace when both sides are mature and responsible. 

It took five months to produce the new contract and in that five 
months the auto industry relearned an important lesson—that the 
UAW is a strong, closely-knit, well-organized union that doesn’t 
fall apart when a contract expires. 

Now that the auto industry is wiser for its experience the nation 
can look forward to three years of stability and industrial peace in 
this vital segment of the nation’s economy. The Auto Workers 
have won substantial improvements and Ford has termed the con- 
tract non-inflationary. : 

From this free collective bargaining process, America is the 
gainer. 
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‘The Law Must Be Obeyed’ 


—_ < 


Mitchell Tells Nation: 


‘... 1 Would Vote Against | 


“Right-to-W ork’ 


Unqualified opposition to so-called “right-to-work” 
laws was voiced recently by Labor Sec. James P. 
Mitchell on the NBC television program “Meet the 
Press.” His statement came in reply to a question 
from Edwin Lahey, chief of the Washington bureau 
of the Chicago Daily News, on what advice the sec- 
retary would give Vice Pres. Nixon on voting on 
the “work” issue in California ‘this fall. Here are 
excerpts from the discussion by Mitchell, Lahey and 
Mrs. May Craig, another panelist, as issued in pam- 
phlet form by the National Council for’ Industrial 
Peace, a yon-partisan group opposing “right-to-work” 
laws, 

SECRETARY MITCHELL: Well, I don’t think 
Mr. Nixon needs to come to me for advice on this 
subject. He knows it very well. 

MR, LAHEY: If he did, what would you tell 
him? 

SECRETARY MITCHELL: He would only have 
to read what I have said in the past, Mr. Lahey, and 
that is that in terms of federal right-to-work legisla- 
tion, I am opposed to it. That the matter is, under 
the Taft-Hartley law, a matter for the states to de- 
cide. If 1 were voting in the state of California, I 
would vote against right-to-work legislation. 

MR. LAHEY: You would advise him to vote 
against it? 

SECRETARY MITCHELL: It is up to him to do 
what he wants to do. 

MRS. MAY CRAIG (of the Portland, Me., 
Press-Herald): Well, Mr. Secretary, aside from the 
politics of this, do you thinksit is right that any 
American should have to belong to a union in order 
to earn a living? 

SECRETARY MITCHELL: Mrs. Craig, you are 
a member of a union that has a union shop. 

MRS. CRAIG: Yes, sir. 

SECRETARY MITCHELL: What have you done 
about it? ; 

MRS. CRAIG: Well, I was asking you the ques- 
tion. I would like to have you answer it. 

SECRETARY MITCHELL: I see. ~ 

Well, certainly I believe that the practice in Ameri- 


can industrial relations is such that the union shop. 


which, after all;-eomes about from an agreement be- 
tween management and labor, is a perfectly legal, 
a perfectly moral arrangement. 

MRS, CRAIG: May I ask you this: Don’t you 
think it is the closed shop and the union shop that 
has made it possible for the corruption and the ex- 
ploitation of members revealed in the McClellan 
Committee? a, 

SECRETARY MITCHELL: No, I don’t think 
there is any relationship, Mrs. Craig, and let me tell 


you why: The McClellan Committee exposures have’ 


in the main revolved around such things as arson, 
gun-toting, extortion, even murder, all things which 
are now illegal under federal, state and local laws. A 
great deal of the material which comes before the 
McCleli.in © > 14 .ce has to do with the violation 
Of eXistur, i..., s.v.-uce, for example. 


Legislation 

In the state of Tennessee, which is a right-to-work 
state, the McClellan Committee discovered 173 cases 
of violence, gangsterism and hoodlumism. Some of 
the most violent reactions we have had in labor strife 
—and I will give you the names of the strikes—the 
Southern Bell strike of two years ago. The Louisville 
and Nashville Railroad strike of a couple of years 
ago incited violence, rioting and all the other things 
which are bad. These are all right-to-work states. 


Mrs. FDR Exposes 
Employers Goals 
In Work Law Drive 


RS. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT has termed so- 

called “right-to-work” laws “simply a political 

maneuver by employers” to gain power over Amer- 
ica’s workers. 

Mrs, Roosevelt, who is co-chairman of the Na- 
tional Council for Industrial Peace, devoted her 
nationally-syndicated column “My Day” recently to 
exposing the real aim of the “right-to-work” pro- 
moters, ‘ ; 

She wrote the column from Brussels, Belgium, one 
of her stopovers on an extensive European tour. 

In her column, Mrs. Roosevelt branded the “‘right- 
to-work” label as a “misnomer” and added that “all 
the explanations given in relation to these laws are 
only partly true.” She wrote in “My Day”: 

“The right-to-work laws are simply -a political 
maneuver of employers who have played on man’s 
natural feeling that no man should be forced to do 
what one does not want to. do. 

“This is a nice way of putting’the power back in 
the hands of employers.” : 

DEFENDING LABOR’S NEED of a. union shop 
through collective bargaining, Mrs. Roosevelt de- 
clared: ; : 

“As things are today no man is forced to join 
a union to find work. ‘ 

“He may seek out a place where a union does 
not require that he should join. — 

“Or he may work in a place that is not organized 
at all by any particular trade. 

“In these cases, however, he cannot expect to 


get the benefits of the union without paying for - 


them, and this seems tdé me quite fair.” 
Mrs; Roosevelt wrote that unions learned in a 


half-century uphill struggle for recognition that their . 


“only strength” Jay in organization. 

She said that one of the gains unions fought for 
was the right to make everyone who came to work 
in certain factories join the union, 

She wrote: 

“This strengthened the unions and as their dues 
grew they could help their people during a strike. 


They had a better chance to win the things they 
wanted to gain,” 
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Gradually But Effectively: , litem (TS YOUR 


Southern Workers Accept 
Integration of Unions 


TWO-YEAR gr based on the experience 
of 16 labor unions reveals that southern work- 


ers are moving gradually, but steadily, toward: an - 


effectively integrated labor movement. 

The 64-page survey, entitled “We Open The Gites: 
Labor’s Fight For Equality,” has been published by 
eight AFL-CIO unions in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Labor Service of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee. 

Its principal emphasis is placed on “success 
stories” in combating job discrimination throughout 
the country. Since “the most widespread form of 
bias is racial discrimination,” the study pays par- 
ticular attention to developments in the South. 

David McDonald, president of the Steelworkers, 
one of the unions issuing the handbook, declared: 
“Our union is encouraged by-the fact that unions in 
the South, and even some management, have been 
able to produce concrete evidence that Negro and 


white workers can belong to the same union and work . 


together harmoniously in the same plants.” He said 
that “these advances should help illustrate to millions 
of southerners of good will that it is possible to 


achieve peaceful and fair. solutions of tensions and 


problems arising out of segregation.” 

OF RELIGIOUS PREJUDICE the study says that 
while less common in factory jobs, it “takes its toll 
in the white collar field, both clerical and profes- 
sional.” Citing recent surveys, the study said that 
1,500 Chicago firms—27 percent of the 5,500 studied 
—specifically asked for non-Jewish applicants. 

The contrast between integration problems in edu- 
cation and labor in the South was pointed up in a 
situation which arose in Tuscaloosa, Ala., home of a 
Goodrich Rubber Co. plent, not far from Alabama 
University where rioting. protested the enrollment 
of the university’s first Negro student, Autherine 
Lucy. The executive board of the Rubber Work- 
ers’ Union local there “promptly codemned the riot.” 

Earlier, the same local was on strike for a week 
because management had fired a Negro. “When the 
union won at arbitration, the whites carried their 
Negro fellow-worker back into the plant on their 
shoulders,” the study reported. 

The Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers has 
gained 25,000 new southern members and substan- 
tial anti-bias victories during the past few years. In a 


‘plant election at Jackson, Miss., a flood of anti- 
Negro leaflets failed to defeat the union. 

An JEU local in Tennessee won. a non-discrimina- 
tion clause in its new contract in the face of attempts 
to stress “communism” as a big issue. In Alabama, 
an IUE local helped reinstate a discharged Negro 
unionist, while in Texas, the union was instrumental 
in helping a Negro member get a job for which he 
was qualified “despite the fact that no colored work- 
ers held that job before.” ; 

The study cites the Auto Workers as an example 
of a uniorf which “has no Jim Crow locals” although 
a substantial part of the membership is south of the 
Mason-Dixon line. “Union meetings are unsegre- 
gated. Negro members hold leadership offices and 
serve as chairmen, committeemen, bargaining-unit 
representatives and menfbers of local union executive 


boards. UAW’s local in Rome, Ga., for example, |. 


elected a Negro as chairman of a predominantly white 
bargaining committee.” 

THE SURVEY NOTES that labor unions oppose 
discrimination “first because it is morally wrong and 
second because it endangers the very standards which 
unions have worked so hard to win.” Unions recog- 
nize: “if any group of wage earners is barred from 
union membership, those workers must usually work 
below union standards. Before long, the lower stand- 
ard is bound to undercut the higher level won by the 
union. That’s why discrimination in union member- 
ship hurts not only excluded workers, but also those 
‘unionists who favor the exclusions.” 

Generally, the survey said that a high proportion 
of local ‘discrimination grievances are handled suc- 
cessfully by the unions themselves on a local level. 

“We Open The Gates” was written by James Rorty 


~and Harry Fleischman, director ofthe American 


Jewish Committee’s National Labor Service, and pub- 
lished in cooperation with the following AFL-CIO 
unions: Auto Workers, Steelworkers, American 
Newspaper Guild, Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers, Food and Allied Workers Union Local 56, 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen, Hotel and Club 
Employes Union Local 6, Hotel and Restaurant 
Workers, and Dist. 65, Retail, Wholesale and De- 
partment Store Union. 

“We Open The Gates” is available at 35 cents per 
copy from the National Labor Service, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, New York. 


Secret Police Clubbed to Death 
Top Venezuelan Labor Leader 


OR OVER FOUR YEARS the fate of Luis Hurt- 
ado, leader of Venezuela’s organized workers, 
remained a mystery. 

He was taken from his home in Caracas, at 2 a. m. 
on the morning of Mar. 13, 1954, by agents of the 
Venezuelan security police. His family was refused 
any information concerning his whereabouts. At first 
he was believed held in some prison, but careful 
checks conducted by the trade union underground 
failed to locate him. 

The world labor movement joined Venezuelan 
labor leaders in exile in demahding’ from the Ven- 
ezuelan government. definite information; but the 
Perez Jimenez dictatorship refused to answer. The 
same attitude was maintained when the disappear- 
ance of Luis Hurtado was brought to the attention 
of the Intl. Labor Organization. 

Hurtado had left Venezuela following the over- 
throw of the democratic regime in 1948. After liv- 
ing for a while in Colombia and other South Ameri- 
can countries, he re-entered his country clandestinely’ 
in order to be near his fellow trade unionists who 
were active in the underground. 

WHEN PROTESTS from all parts of the world 
failed to evoke an answer, Luis Hurtado’s friends 
began to fear the worst. When the dictatorship was 
overthrown and political‘and labor prisoners liberat- 
ed, Luis Hurtado was’ not among them. Further- 


“Watch out for the tomatoes on your 


right. 
There’s a guy coming down on the left. Careful, 


of that jar of pickles on the floor ,. .” 


more, no one seemed to have seen him, at any time, 
since he was taken from his home. 

Finally, last March, Daniel Colmenares, a secret 
service agent known as “Suelespuma,” while under 
investigation at the La Planta barracks, told all he 
knew of the fate of Luis Hurtado. This led to other 
confessions which have permitted reconstruction of 
the story of how this trade union leader met his 
martyrdom. 

Luis Hurtado was taken from his wife and seven 
children by a group of 11 agents of the Political 
Division of the National Secret Service, commanded 
by “Loco Hernandez” and “Pachequito,” the lat- 
ter known for his angel face and bestial instincts. 
They put Hurtado in‘a black Chevrolet and took him 
to the dreaded building of the National Security. 
Miguel Silvio Sanz, chief of the Political Division, 
was waiting. Seeing Hurtado, he exclaimed with rel- 
ish: “Finally, I got you!” Then, as he was accustomed 
to do before “processing” the new arrivals, he went 
to the bar and started drinking. 

The 11 men began the ‘ 


en again, while Sanz, screaming, demanded to know 
the whereabouts of Conrado and Vargas Acosta, 
underground leaders. 

BUT LUIS HURTADO, although beaten almost to 


death refused to talk. Sanz then ordered his men to/§ 


take Hurtado to a place called “El Junquito.” 

“If he does not talk up there, I don’t want him to 
come back,” he shouted. In the secret police lingo, 
that was the equivalent to a death sentence. And so 
it was, 

The agents beat Hurtado until he died. Then, they 
brought his body back to the Security Police head- 
quarters for instructions as to its disposal. Braulio 
Barreto, a police handyman, volunteered to bury him, 
. The body was hastily. thrown into a small truck 
which was sped to the cemetery. Braulio did not 
know the identity of the dead man. But. when he was 
about to lower the body into the ground, Braulio 
looked at the face, and then almost aes? with 
emotion and terror, screamed: 

“Luis Hurtado!”. 

Braulio was his friend. Seized by panic and horror, 
he abandoned the macabre task and ran away. Some- 


one else eventually buried Luis Hurtado. But as of 


this moment nobody knows where, 


‘routine” performance of | : 
beating the prisoner with clubs, until he lost con-|: 
sciousness and fell to the floor. He was revived, beat- |; 
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"HARRY S. Hand shelton never made more sense than when he told — 
a New York Advertising Club meeting that the public has been given 
by newspapers “‘a number of fantastic myths” about federal expendi- 
tures and the value or evil thereof. 

The speech was devoted partly to debunking the legend that “all” 
Democratic administrations spend recklessly and “all” Republican 
administrations practice sensible budget-balancing. 

Actually both Administrations siace the Communists struck in 
June 1950 at South Korea have been compelled to spend enormous 
but vital sums for security and our defense policies. No fiscal budget 
since then has been a “peacetime” budget. 

_ The legitimate beef at Pres. Eisenhower is that after coming up 
in January 1957 with a sensible $72 billion budget based soundly | 
on the needs and demands of our people and the growth of our 
economy, he ran away from it under the assaults of George Hum- 
phrey, then his Treasury secretary, and the organized business- 
men’s lobbies. 

This invited Democrats, goaded by ‘ ‘spending” allegations, to go 
through the solemn businéss of budget-slashing. We ended up spend- 
ing $74 billion and are heading this fiscal year toward more, with a 
$12 billion deficit in sight because the recession is cutting govern- 
ment revenues, 


kkk 

TRUMAN SUGGESTED that editors should explain that federal 
budget-making is not a “simple game of the bad guys in public office 
who spend money and the good guys who don’t.” 

If the press should try to inform itself adequately on this one fact, 
he said, “it is my feeling that it would have to look into the whole 
question of public spending and cng, and its place in our 
economy.” : 

Editors, he added, could then no ‘inane indulge their ‘eincoiante 
reflex” and “implicit point of view” that private spending is always 
good and public—or federal—spending is bad. 

Need should certainly be a factor. The mayors of cities are con- 
stantly seeking higher federal contributions and grants—for urban 
redevelopment, slum clearance, schools, hospitals, airports, hous- 
ing. Why is that? Well, the cities are hedged around with restric- — 
tions under state constitutions and state legislatures. Without fi- 
nancial aid from some other source the municipalities will strangle 
and rot, and they cannot be allowed to continue rotting. 

Capacity to support expenditures is a proper factor in federal 
budget-making. It sounds absurd to recall today that responsible 
people during the Roosevelt New Deal cried chaos if the federal debt 
should pass $45 billion, and that an $8.5 billion annual budget was 
called wastrel. . 

Eisenhower himself, before backing down, defended his January 
1957 proposals by pointing out that they meant less per Capita 
spending, because of increased business activity, than earlier - 
budgets. He should have stuck to his guns. 

xk *& 

THE U.S. CONFERENCE of Mayors, meeting in Miami Beach, 
turned thumbs down on more recent Eisenhower proposals that the 
federal government “give back to the states” various functions and 
services. 

The mayors want no part. of anything that knocks out federal 
aid and “gives it back” to the states. They represent tens of mil- 
lions of people, whose primary interests and needs are those of city _ 
dwellers, and they don’t trust the states. — 

Each of the states has a governor and two powerful members of 
the Senate. But for the functional purposes of government the state 
structures no longer meet many needs of the majority—or close to 
a majority—of their people who live in cities. 

This is the kind of factor that Truman keeps in mind even when 
city newspapers, that should know better, continue to reflect “fan- 
tastic myths” about the federal budget. 


UNVEILING OF ry PORTRAIT of Colt. Antonini, first vice 
president of the Ladies Garment Workers, climaxed a celebration 
of the union leader’s 75th birthday at Unity House, the ILGWU 
vacation resort. The unveiling of the portrait. by artist Michael 
Loeb came after tributes from U.S, and Italian leaders to Antonini’s 
role in building the ILGWU. Holding the painting is ILGWU 


Pres, David Dubinsky. Antonini has his arm around his wife Jenny. 
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Food Prices Lower 


Than Summer Highs 


By Sidney Margolius 


) CTOBER IS A MONTH a moderate-income family starts figur- 

ing how many coats and other warm clothing it has to buy 

and how much money it has to buy them with. It’s also a month 

the stores start offering sales of coats, starting with the Columbus 
Day sales. 

Foe woilhetl tid hil, the stundeut bey this fall le the. tweed coat 
with detachable liner, featured by many stores for less than $40. 
Tweed not only is fashionable this year but is a versatile, highly 
useful style. There are other encouraging developments this fall 


_ , that can be helpful to your family: — 


NYLON CARPETING, one of the most 
useful types, is getting cheaper as the re- 
sult of a cut in the price of carpet-type 

_ nylon yarn. 


FOOD PRICES are retreating from their 
lofty levels of last summer. In general 
you can count on stable living costs for the 
rest of 1958, with inflation at least ae 
rarily in check. 


WASH - AND -WEAR CORDUROY 
dresses for women and girls now are avail- 
able. Corduroy always has been a warm, 
durable fabric and reasonably priced this 
year, but difficult to clean. If washed, it 
fades a little each time. If dry-cleaned, it loses body and tends to 
become limp. Now a velvet-like corduroy treated with a finish of 
nylon flakes, silicones and resins has been developed. It’s not only 
easily washable, but water-repellent. The new “cultured cord” is 
available so far only in women’s and chidren’s dresses, jumpers and 
suits, but has great promise for men’s and boys’ trousers and jackets. 


ORLON and orlon-and-wool blankets are cheaper this year too. 
Such synthetic-fiber blankets are easier to machine-wash without 
shrinking. ’ 

You'll find it easier to compare prices on new cars and to know 
the true list prices. Effective Oct. 1, new cars must carry a wind- 
shield label stating the model, final assembly point and total retail 
price suggested by the manufacturers. Purpose is to stop dealers 
from inflating the “list” price to allow for an exaggerated discount 
or trade-in allowance. Prices.of 1958 models will be under pres- 
sure this month as dealers try to unload the last of this year’s ae 
duction before the 1959 models arrive. 


Pork and some grades of beef are getting cheaper, but poultry is 
still an outstanding buy this month. However, you'll lose out on 
this value if you buy poultry in parts as many stores now offer. 


In chopped meat, another dinner staple this year, ordinary chopped 
beef, even though it does have more fat than ground chuck or 
round, is enough cheaper so it still costs less per pound of lean meat. 


Chopped beef is 72 percent lean meat, ground boneless chuck is 
84 percent, and ground round, 89. At recent prices of 49c, 85c and 
$1.15 a pound respectively, the cost per pound of lean meat is 
68 cents for the chopped beef, $1.01 for the ground chuck and 
$1.29 for the ground round. 


Copyright 1958 hy Sidney Margolius 


N. Y. Printers to Build 
700-Family Apartment 


New York—The 106-year-old Typographical Union Local 6 
here has announced it will build “Big Six Towers,” an $11.7 
million non-profit cooperative apartment development for 700 
families to be constructed in Woodside, Queens. 

Members of the union, who work in the composing rooms of 
the city’s newspapers and commercial printing plants, provided 
the initial working capital. The city will finance the mortgage 
under the Limited Profit Housing Companies Act. . 

The project will consist of eight buildings of varying heights 
to fit the rolling contours of the 12-acre site. Each will be 
Y-shaped, with six apartments on a floor served by high-speed 
elevators. A shopping center, to be owned by the cooperative 
and financed without city aid, will be included, 

The apartments will be somewhat larger than those in recent 
large housing projects, averaging 4.8 rooms. Down payments 
will average $500 a room, with carrying charges of less than 
$22 a month per room. . 

“Our members, earning approximately $7,000 a year, are in 
that middle income group which cannot afford conventional 
housing and is not eligible for subsidized housing,” said Pres. 
Francis G. Barrett of Local 6, 


Morgan Says: 


(This. column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P.:Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) 


ILLIAM F. KNOWLAND left behind him in 

the U.S. Senate an enviable reputation for 
honesty, uprightness and fair play. The senior sena- 
tor from California may have grazed in the most 
right-wing Republican — but when he charged 
it was almost invariably on Z beh 
principle and in a straight 
line. 

Now it develops, through 
a carefully documented 
exposé in the New York 
Times, that part of Know- © 
land’s campaign for the 
governorship has been de- 
voted to distributing thou- 
sands of pamphlets attack- 
ing Walter Reuther. This 
might not be noteworthy 
except for the fact that the 
booklet, “Meet the Man Who Plans to Rule Amer- 
ica,” was prepared by one Joseph Kamp, an anti- 
Semitic, pro-Fascist pamphleteer who has attacked 
a number of American notables with fine non-parti- 
san viciousness. 

In the early stages of the 1952 campaign his 
villifications of Dwight D. Eisenhower and Chief 
Justice Warren, then California’s governor, were so 
lurid that their opponent, the late Sen. Taft, de- 
nounced his material as “disgusting.” Kamp was 
twice held in contempt .of Congess for refusing to 
name contributors to his pro-Nazi Constitutional 
Education League and, on one of those actions, was 
jailed. 


- 


\Knowland's Integrity Put to Test 


. Knowland’s hard-working, frenetically am- 
nee wife passionately endorsed Kamp’s anti- 
Reuther work as just the thing to turn the tide of 
California’s election if distributed widely enough. 
The latest polls say the tide is still running against 
Knowland in favor of his Democratic opponent, 
Atty. Gen. Pat Brown. Paradoxically, similar polls 
give an. edge to a union - busting “right - to - work” 
proposition on the ballot which Brown opposes and 
which the Knowland forces largely endorse. 

A number of rich eastern Republican business- 
men, according to the Times, including the board 
chairman of Republic Steel, a director of DuPont 
and an ex-vice chairman of the board of General 
Motors, helped finance the distribution. Mrs. Know- 
land interrupted the pamphlet’s circulation when the 
senator discovered it did not carry a union printer's 
label. 

It is unclear whether Sen. Knowland will, as Taft 
did, denounce and disassociate himself from the 
Kamp material or return the funds paying for ‘it. 
So far, he has contented himself with a statement 
accusing Brown of drawing a red herring across the 
issues with his charge that Knowland’s campaign 
is now linked with “Fascist and anti-Semitic forces 
in the East.” 

Perhaps Kamp’s own comment is the most reveal- 
ing of all. To a man in Colorado he wrote he really 
had no use for Knowland because of his successful 
fight for the civil rights bill last year, but he was 
working against- Reuther “and his goons.” “It’s 
a mighty funny situation,” Kamp wrote, “The anti- 
Semitic smear just isn’t working any more. The 


Republican Party isn’t so choosy about getting help — 


from Joe Kamp either these days. We have an 
avalanche of orders from GOP organizations all over 
the country.” 


New Teenagers Labor History 
Honest, Exciting Story of Unions 


T LONG LAST a book about the labor move- 
ment has been written for teenagers, from 12- 

16 years of age. It is exciting, simple; and accurate. 
It can serve not only to acquaint young people with 
the moving story of the growth of organized labor, 
but can also provide perspective for the newcomers 
in labor who have taken all its gains for granted. 
It is a reminder of the courage and the sacrifice of 


‘nameless thousands of men and women who led the 


way from the industrial autocracy of the 1880's to the 
more democratic labor-management relations of to- 
day. 

The book’s most valuable contribution, probably, 
is that it makes clear to young people that the rise 
of the labor movement, its struggles and its aspira- 
tions, are part and parcel of the growth of our coun- 
try, the result and the reaction to the powerful eco- 
nomic, social and political forces which molded it, 
and in no wise an alien growth without roots and 
meaning in the fabric of American society. 

IN A CHAPTER called “the ugly face of vio- 
lence” Miss Shippen retells the shanieful stories of 
employer-resistance, with the aid of Pinkertons and 
hired thugs, to organization in mine and mill, in rail- 
road, in sweatshop and in factories which produced 
Homestead, Republic Steel, Pullman, and Haymarket 
among other brutal incidents in American industrial 
history. 

For many today who blame labor ‘for bringing 


thugs and racketeers into labor relations, the real 
source of infection might be a revelation. — 

The ‘changing role of government and the in- 
fluence of enlightened presidents is clearly seen as 
the story takes the reader along from the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act, through the Wagner Act, to Taft-Hart- 
ley. Simultaneously, the changing structure and goals 


of the labor movement itself unroll from the time of | 


Gompers through industrial organization to united 
labor today. 

“This Union Cause,” though a small book, is full 
of information, and never talks down to its audience. 
It may at times overestimate the wealth of unions, 
and underestimate the destructiveness of the Taft- 
Hartley Act but these are minor flaws more than 
compensated for by the very real recognition -of the 
idealism and faith in democracy on which the labor 
movement was founded. This idealism and faith, 
despite corruption which has erupted in some. parts 
of the union movement, still constitutes the — 
bedrock of American unionism. 

“This Union Cause” would make a fine birthday 
or Christmas gift to youngsters of union parents and 
it would be an excellent addition to the book shelves 
of high schools and public library branches, 


This Union Cause: The Growth of Organized La- 


bor in America. By Katherine B. Shippen. 180 pp. 
- New York; Harper & Brothers. $2.50 


175 Yrs. of America Wrapped 
In Meany's Plane Seat Story 


WO AFL-CIO LEADERS are contributors to 

“The Day I Was Proudest To Be An Ameri- 
can,” an anthology of stories that light up the 
America of helpful, friendly, decent people. 

The book, compiled by Donald Robinson, has 
just been published by Doubleday and contains brief 
sketches by 69 Americans of little incidents that 
made them feel the real greatness of their country. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany has an anecdote 
called “The Private and The Colonel,” an incident 
that, as Meany said, “took merely a split second,” 
but yet “contained 175 years of the best kind of 
American democracy wrapped up in it.” 

The anecdote concerns an army private who 
found his seat on an airplane taken by a colonel 
during a brief stop at an airport. The private 
hesitated a moment and then stepped forward, 
tapped the colonel on the shoulder to tell him that 
the seat was occupied. 

“The colonel rose,” said Meany, “and apologized 
and gave the private back his seat.” 

“At that moment,” Meany concluded, “I caught 
the spirit that makes America whet it is. It could 
only happen here in the United States, Thank 


heaven, it can.” 


The second story came from Pres. A. J. Hayes 
of the Machinists to illustrate an act of “Justice On 
The Assembly Line.” The-story went back to the 
days when Hayes was a young organizer and had 
to defend a German anti-Nazi immigrant who was 
fired on the grounds that he had claimed big piece 
work records to make more money than he was en- 
titled to. The worker claimed he had actually 
turned out the work but got nowhere. 

Perhaps he can’t turn out that much work, Hayes 


told the foreman, “but in this country everyone is 


entitled to a fair trial.” 

Struck by Hayes’ remark, the foreman set up a 
trial run and much to everyone’s astonishment the 
immigrant worker produced as much as he had 
claimed and even more. 

“It was merely a minor incident involving little 
people,” Hayes commented, “but it invoked a 
major principle, a principle which is one of the 
distinguishing differences between a free, demo- 
cratic form of government and the many varia- 
tions of quasi-democratic and totalitarian systems. 
A country can remain free and democratic only 
if all its people are governed by just laws and not 
by men’s whims,” 
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Convention Re-elects Oe eee wena 


Lathers Gvechaal . 
Union Constitution 


Long Beach, Calif —Lloyd Mashburn, former undersecretary of 
labor, was unanimously re-elected without opposition to his second 
three-year term of office as president of the Intl. Wood, Wire & 
Metal Lathers Union during its triennial convention here. 

The 450 delegates also elected C. J. Haggerty, former second vice 


president of the international, to 
the first vice presidency. Haggerty 
is secretary-treasurer of the Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Labor. 

Haggerty replaced retiring H. J. 
Hagen, of St. Louis. Reelected sec- 
retary was John J. Langen, of New 
York, while former Pres. William 
J. McSorley remains in his post 
as president emeritus. 

The 18,000-member union re- 
vised its constitution and by-laws 
in what officials termed the first 
major overhaul in more than 
50 years. 

The revisions were designed to 
bring the constitution and by-laws 
into line with recent rulings “of 
the National Labor Relations Board 
and the courts on hiring procedures 
and other issues, and to “spell out 
the due processes of our organiza- 
tion on hearings and appeals from 
individual members and locals.” 

The union’s laws were also re- 
vised to “implement the codes of 
ethics of the AFL-CIO, and bring 
our organization’s constitution into 
conformity with those codes.” 


The constitution now makes di- 


Boos at Mitchell 
Followed by Ovation 


Atlantic City, N. J. — La- 
bor Sec. James P. Mitchell 
drew scattered boos when he 
‘appeared on the platform at 
the Steelworkers convention 
here and a standing ovation 
at the end of his speech. 

The Administration official 
told the 3,500 delegates that 
the boos were something 
“that never happened to me 
before at any labor conven- 
tion.” Then he added: 

“As your secretary of la- 
bor, I am concerned and.:in- 
terested and devoted to the 
promotion of the welfare of 
the workers of this country 
whether they are organized 
or unorganized, and I don’t 
care if a few people, because 
of a political bias, question 
that.” 


Convention Votes McDonald ‘Full Support’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 


strike. So there will be strikes, if 
necessary.” 

Meany said that America’s 
high standard of living “did not 
come as a gift from government 
or from the employers,” but re- 
sulted from organized labor’s 
“courage, its determination and 
its willingness to sacrifice that 
compelled management to give 
America’s workers a better share 
of the wealth that is produced.” 

. Faced with an open floor battle 
with a dissident element, the con- 
vention majority erupted into a 
noisy, half-hour-long demonstration 
of support for McDonald.. The re- 
volt has smouldered for two years, 
dating back to the previous conven- 
tion’s action in raising dues from 
$3 to $5 a month. 


Recalls Murray’ Warning 


McDonald, who received a pro- 
“longed ovation from the delegates 
interspersed with vigorous shouts 
of “give ’em hell, Dave,” issued an 
impassioned appéal for unity. He 
recalled that the late Philip Mur- 
ray, in his last speech as USWA 
president, had warned that the un- 
ion could be destroyed “only from 
within.” ‘Fhen he pledged to the 
1.25 million members;. 


rect reference to the ethical codes 
of the AFL-CIO “so that members 
will know exactly what may be 
used as the basis of charges if 
the occasion ever arises.” c 

Another major change came 
when the union’s general fund and 
funeral benefit fund were separated 
to avoid possible taxation of the 
funeral fund on the basis of a 
ruling of Apr. 17, 1958, from the 
Internal Revenue Service. 

The IRS held that unions with 
funeral, pension or other benefit 
programs were liable to taxation 
if the funds for such benefits 
were not in separate trusts. 

While ‘the ruling is being ap- 
pealed, the Lathers decided to 
avoid any possibility of taxation by 
establishing separate funds: 


Per Capita Hiked 

To finance the newly established 
fund, the per capita payments to 
the international were increased 
from $2.40 monthly to $2.75 
monthly. 

Approximately 75 cents of the 
new per capita payments will be 
used for the funeral benefits fund. 

President Mashburn warned the 
delegates of dangers to ali of or- 
ganized labor from the current 
drive in California and other states 
to pass is ad open shop 
laws. 


Optical Workers 
Win 10-Cent Hike 


Chicago—A_ 10-cent-an-hour 
wage increase and improved fringe 
benefits are included in a new 
contract between United Optical 
Workets Union 853 and the Rit- 
holz Optical Co. 

The two-year contract calls for 
a 5S-cent pay hike retroactive to 
rJune 1958 and another 5 cents in 
1959. It contains a union shop 
agreement. 

The Ritholz company also op- 
erates the King Optical Co. which 
runs about 50 retail optical stores 
in Chicago and throughout the 
country. 


from within to destroy this union 
of yours.” 


leadership—spearheaded by Donald 
C. Rarick of McKeesport, Pa.—de- 


but 48 hours later sought to have 


appointive powers. 
Rarick, who heads the self-styled 


with the convention to strip the 
USWA president of his authority 
to appoint staff members. He urged 
that staffers be made subject to 
election. 


In what his supporters defined as 


bid for the USWA. presidency in 
1957—said that the power to ap- 
point staff members threatened the 


left the way open to “dictatorship.” 
Rarick spoke for 40 minutes, 
and debate raged for another 
three hours. When it was over, 
the delegates overwhelmingly 
rejected the dissidents’ revolt. 
In his keynote address, McDon- 
ald took note of numerous news- 
paper and magazine articles which 


spotlighted internal opposition, de- 


“I will not permit the enemies 


The opposition to McDonald’s 


cided not to fight the resolution of 
confidence in the union president 


the convention restrict McDonald’s 


Dues Protest Committee, pleaded 


a “showdown,” Rarick—who lost a 


union’s democratic structure and 


IN-PLANT REGISTRATION at the Parish Pressed Steel Co., 
Reading, Pa., in two days produced 112 new registrations of the 
Steelworkers employed there and mdde them eligible to vote in the 
November election. The volunteer registrars were members of the 


League of Women Voters. 


on short workweeks, 
was told. 


Management Attacks 
Hit by Steelworkers 


Atlantic City, N. J— An “intensive war” on the labor movement, 
combined with the continuing recession, has left 250,000 members 
of the Steelworkers totally unemployed and an additional 150,000 
the union’s ninth constitutional convention 


page report to the 3,500 delegates, 
warned that this mounting “frontal 
attack” on trade unions seriously 
threatens the doctrine of “mutual 
trusteeship” proposed by Pres. 
David J. McDonald in 1956. This 
was a program pledging the union’s 
willingness to share with manage- 
ment the “responsibility for keep- 
ing the machinery of our free en- 
terprise economy moving.” 


Signed by McDonald, Sec.- 
Treas. I. W. Abel and Vice Pres. 
Howard R. Hague, the report 
accused the “vast majority” of 
steel management of having “be- 
trayed our acts of good faith 
either by open participation in 
the campaign to destroy labor 
or by tacit compliance.” 


“The war on unions,” the report 
said, “has been waged both within 
and from outside our union.” It 
charged that the objective was “to 
weaken our union into submissive 
acceptance of substandard con- 
tracts in future negotiations, or by 
use of internal sabotage to spread 
dissension within our ranks so that 
we will destroy ourselves.” 


The report was sharply critical 


The USWA leadership, in a 187-%- 


of the Eisenhower Administration’s 


claring these. attacks on his leader- 
ship were part of management’s 
“skullduggery,” aimed at under- 
mining the union in advance of next 
year’s contract negotiations. 


“You cannot be weak and di- 
vided if you want a retirement plan 
after 20 years of service,” McDon- 
ald warned. “You cannot be weak 
and divided if you want to enjoy 
fewer hours of work per day and 
per week. You cannot be weak 
and divided if you want better pen- 
sion plans, better insurance plans, 
better supplemental unemployment 
plans, if you want to increase pre- 
mium pay for weekends, if you 
want longer vacations, if you want 
to solve the problems of automa- 
tion, if you want to have more 
take-home pay.” 


McDonald Endorsement 


The demonstration preceded ap- 
proval—without a dissenting vote 
—of the resolution pledging Mc- 
Donald the convention’s “unified 
support and confidence,” and en- 
dorsing his five-year-old adminis- 
tration. In two hours of speech- 
making on the resolution, sub- 
mitted by 93 local unions, only .one 
member of the rump group took 
the floor. His speech was directed 
at\seeking a settlement of the a 

vy 


age 


‘wait and see” attitude on the 
recession, declaring that if the type 
of anti-recession program spelled 
out by the labor movement for 
more than a year had been adopted 
at the outset, “the economic prob- 
lems which we have today would 
have been largely resolved.” 

As the convention opened, Mc- 
Donald sent a letter to Pres. Eisen- 
hower dealing with the critical 
economic situation and calling for 
establishment of an advisory com- 
mittee of labor and industry leaders 
to work out programs to spur the 
economy to higher prosperity and 
full employment. 

McDonald’s letter said there 
was no justification for the con- 
‘clusion that “the recession is 
licked” or that “the need for cor- 
rective action no longer exists.” 


The letter restated labor’s nine- 
point anti-recession program, which 
includes tax cuts for low and mid- 
dle-income families, an increase in 
the minimum wage to $1.25 an 
hour, adoption of federal standards 
to improve unemployment com- 
pensation, and a wide-ranging pro- 
gram of distressed areas aid, public 
aid, public works, public seat 
and school construction. 


ferences, and did not attack Mc- 
Donald. 
The demonstration started out 
to be a parade by several score 
of McDonald’s supporters, car- 
rying huge banners which pro- 
claimed “we’re with you, Dave.” 
Virtually all of the delegates 
joined in the procession, which 
wound through the huge audi- 
torium and then surged onto the 
stage. There, delegates thronged 
around McDonald, vigorously 
pumping his hand and then 
grabbing the micrphone to shout 
their support of the union presi- 
dent. 
McDonald charged the dissident 
group with “dual unionism” and 
urged the convention to “rip this 
cancer out of your bowels” so that 
the Steelworkers could face the 
“tough road” ahead without dis- 
unity. In a press conference he 
emphasized that “due process” 
must be followed in any action 
against the Rarick group, including 
the filing of charges at the local 
union level. 

The USWA president described 
“dual unionism” as the setting up 
of a group within the union, with 
its own set of officers, dedicated to 
thwarting the will of the conven- 
tion, 


Vested Pension 


Rights Won in 
Timken Strike 


Canton, O.—Some 9,000 mem- 
ders of the Steelworkers are back : 
on their jobs at -plants of the 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. in Can- 
‘on, Columbus and Zanesville, O., 
after a 38-day strike that won them 
vested pension rights. 

The settlement brought the com- 
pany into line with other firms 
under contract to the USWA de- 
spite its bitter fight for its own 
pension plan. Under the company’s 
program, workers with up to 25 
years of service who were laid off 
could be denied any company-paid 
pension upon reaching retirement 
age. 

Under the strike settlement, 
workers with pension rights who 
are laid off and not recalled after 
two years, when their rights to— 
reinstatement end, would receive 
in cash all money paid into the 
pension fund on their accounts. 
The union estimates this would 
run from $2,000 to $10,000 de- 
pending on earnings and length 
of service. 

Vested pension rights are an is- 
sue of considerable importance at 
Timken, which is one of Ohio’s 
foremost industrial backers of so- 
called “right-to-work” laws. The 
company has a $51 million im- 
provement plan under way which 
has already cost some layoffs, and 
the workers are concerned lest 
more jobs be wiped out by automa- 
tion. 

The one-year contract also in- 
creased the minimum pension by 
$2.50 a month for each year of 
service, and included improve- 
ments in the disability pension plan, 


ORIT Assails 
United Fruit 
Study by NPA 


Mexico City—The Inter-Amer- 
ican Regional Organization of 
Workers has assailed a report on the 
United Fruit Co.’s labor relations 
in Latin America, published by the 
National Planning Association, and 
has demanded a _ supplementary 
study to get at the facts. 

The study painted a generally 
favorable picture of the company’s 
labor relations and ORIT said “the 
facts are quite different.” 

In a letter to Charles J. Syming- 
ton, chairman of the policy com- 
mittee for NPA ‘case studies, Al- 
fonso Sanchez Madariaga, general 
secretary of ORIT, said that the 
published study “comes at a time 
when ORIT and its organizations 
are the object of a concerted cam- 
paign of discredit, and even slan- 
der by the United Fruit Co. and 
its affiliated companies.” 

Citing several instance of unfair 
labor practices by United Fruit Co., 
Sanchez Madariaga ‘said the com- 
pany’s actions showed that the firm 


-|“has made up its mind to keep 


ORIT, and particularly its North 
American affiliate, the AFL-CIO, 
out of its domain, at all costs.” 


Meyner Denounces 
‘Right to Freeload’ 


Atlantic City, N. J.—Gov. 
Robert B. Meyner (D-N. J.), 
has coined a new phrase to 
describe so-called “right-to- 
work” laws. 

According to the gov- 
ernor. a more accurate de- 
scription would be “right-to- 
freeload” laws. 

These statutes, Meyner 
told the Steelworkers ninth 
constitutional convention, 
“would permit people to reap 
all of the benefits won by 
organized labor without as- 
suming. any of the obliga- 
tions of union membership.” 
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UP GOES CANVAS from Idaho labor’s booth at Twin Falls County 
fair after union members defy pressure from fair official, at instiga- 
tion of hostile state Farm Bureau spokesmen, to remove exhibit 
attacking “right-to-work” proposal on November ballot. Canvas 
was placed to hide appeal during workers’ temporary absence. Jack 
Swish, apprentice in Typographical Union, helps other union mem- 


bers end the blackout. Another Idaho farm group, Farmers Union 


helped kill “work” bill in state legislature, opposes proposal in this 


year’s referendum. 


New Mexico Labor 


Sees Open Shop Fight 


Albuquerque, N. M.—The New Mexico State AFL-CIO, meeting 
in its third annual convention here, prepared to fight off any “right- 
to-work” proposal and endorsed Sen. Dennis Chavez (D) and Rep. 
Joseph Montoya (D) for re-election in November. 


At a session devoted to activities of the Committee on Political 


Education, addressed by COPE® 


Assistant Dir. Al Barkan and Area 
Dir. Don Ellinger, the delegates 
withheld endorsement in the race 
for governor. A statement declared 
_ that both gubernatorial candidates 
have anti-labor records and that 
labor could find “no comfort” in 
the state platforms of either party. 

Sen. Clinton P. Anderson (D), 
Montoya, and Chavez were among 
convention speakers. The latter, de- 
parting from his prepared text, 
lambasted the backers of a renewed 
effort to enact a “right-to-work” 
law here. 

“We licked them in 1948 and 
we'll lick them again,” Chavez 
predicted. 

Taking note of the activities of 
the recently established New 
Mexico “Right-to-Work” Commit- 
tee, the convention adopted a pro- 
gram to meet any threat of com- 
pulsory open shop legislation. 

Prepare For Battle 

It directed the officers to contact 
all candidates for the state legisla- 
ture between now and the elections 
to explain the issues and seek com- 
mitments that they will not vote 
for a “work” statute but will, at 


Claim FDR 


least, insist upon a referendum to 
bring the issue before the people. 

Andrew J. Biemiller, AFL-CIO 
legislative director, addressed the 
convention on the issues and key 
actions of the recent session of 
Congress. 


The convention adopted a 
resolution commending the lead- 
ership of the national AFL-CIO 
for its fight to stamp out rack- 
eteering in the labor.movement. 
It pointed to AFL-CIO support 
of the Kennedy-Ives bill and the 
welfare fund disclosure ‘legisla- 
tion as evidence of a sincere de- 
sire to wipe out corruption. 

Tom E. Robles, executive sec- 
retary-treasurer of the state body, 
hailed the accomplishments of 
merger, declaring, “Labor in New 
Mexico has never been more 
united than it is today.” ; 

Robles and Pres. James A. Price 
were elected last year to two-year 


'| terms, but 17 vice presidents’ posts 


were voted upon by the convention. 
Robles pointed to the fact that all 
of the latter were filled by unani- 
mous votes and without opposition 
as evidence of the “real unity” of 


New Mexico labor. . 


Backed 


‘Work’ Laws Derided 


Washington—John M. Redding, director of the National Council 
for Industrial Peace, scoffed at claims by William T. Harrison, 
executive secretary of the National Right-to-Work Committee, that 
remarks by former Pres. Franklin D. Roosevelt in a 1941 coal 
strike controversy indicated that he would have supported “right-to- 


work” laws. 


Harrison quoted Roosevelt as 
having said that “the government 
of the United States will not order 
nor will Congress pass legislation 
ordering a so-called closed shop. 
That would be too much like Hitler 
methods toward labor.” 

“In his - rebuttal, Redding de- 
clared: 


“The 1941 statement of Pres. 
Roosevelt opposed government 
imposition of the closed shop. 
He opposed, in other words, gov- 
ernment dictation of the terms 


of a labor-management agree- 
ment. 


“It follows, then, that he would 


oppose government imposition of 
the open shop, in total disregard 
of the desires of the union and 
employer.” 

Noting that Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt has accused California “work” 
supporters of perpetrating a 

“shameful fraud” in implying that 
her husband approved the prin- 
ciple of their proposal, Redding 
added: 

“Of course, as Mr. Harrison con- 
veniently forgets, Pres. Roosevelt 
enthusiastically signed the Wagner 
Act in 1935, granting unions and 
employers the right to negotiate 


not only a union shop but even 


a closed shop agreement.” 


E AFL-CIO vice-president and mem- 
| ber of the Executive Council, was 


| ored his candidacy was re-elected; 
.| those who did not were defeated. 


, | Cox, unopposed; Frank DeRango, 


The victory for Birthright, an‘’® 


Birthright Wins ecsloction 
As Head of Barbers Union | 


Indianapolis, Ind.—In a full-scale election contest at the closing session of the 21st convention of 
the Barbers Intl. Union here, William C. Birthright was re-elected general president and secretary- 
treasurer over George Husk, sixth-vice-president, by a vote of 614 to 287. 

The election marked the first timie Birthright has faced opposition since he was elected to the dual. 
‘| post in 1936. Regulation voting machines were used in the balloting. 


’ 


complete. Every member of the 
union’s executive board who fav- 


Earlier in the convention, 
Birthright supporters succeeded 
in defeating two major proposi- 
tions made by Husk backers, one 
to separate the union’s top offices 
and one to move its headquarters 
to Washington. 


t 


The successful candidates for the | 


15 vice-presidential posts and mem- 
bership on the international execu- 
tive board were, in order: Nelson 


unopposed; Frank W.~» Weibel; 
George E. McKenna, unopposed; 
John B. Robinson, James Coon, 
Mrs. J. B. Anderson; Charles Whit- 
man, unopposed; Thomas Chap- 
man, unopposed; D. Aleman; Ray- 
mond H. Ellis; Frank Blazina, un- 
opposed; Joseph Honey; Vincent 
Pace, and W. H. Masson. 


Approve Officers’ Report 


The delegates approved a re- 
port of the committee on Officers’ 
reports, which included a recom- 
mendation from Birthright for 
adoption of the AFL-CIO Codes 
of Ethical Practices, with the ex- 
ception of a section in Code Four, 
which requires AFL-CIO affiliates 
to hold elections of officers at least 
once every four years. The barbers 
hold their conventions and election 
of officers every five years. 


Explaining his opposition to 
the section, Birthright pointed out 
that the Barbers Intl. Union pays 
the expenses of delegates to con- 
ventions, and for them to meet 
every four years would increase 
the cost by 20 percent. This 
would force an increase in the 
dues of the members, he said. 


One of the warmest issues be- 
fore the convention was the sub- 
ject of barber shops located in 
suburban shopping centers. A num- 
ber of delegates reported that the 
owners of these shops were seek- 
ing special dispensation, such as 
longer and later hours and other 
conditions contrary to those estab- 
lished by local’ unions for shops 
in central business district loca- 
tions. 


Unfair Competition Charged 
To yield to such requests, they 
contended, would create unfair 


California ‘Work’ 


Drive Hit by Craig 

San Francisco — Another 
California Republican leader 
has broken with Sen. William 
F. Knowland, GOP candidate 
for governor, over the lat- 
ter’s support of “right-to- 
work” legislation. 

Robert Fenton Craig, a 
member of the board of di- 
rectors of 29 corporations and 
formerly president of the Cal- 
ifornia Republican Assembly, 
announced that he will serve 
as co-chairman of the South- 
ern California Citizens’ Com- 
mittee against Proposition 18, 
as the “work” measure is 
called on this state’s ballot. 

In a statement with co- 
chairman John Anson Ford, 
long-time Democratic leader, 
Craig charged “work” back- 
ers with using “misleading 
slogans designed to conceal 
the facts about this danger- 
ous measure.” 


uN 


competition, eventually ‘would de- 
stroy the morale of the locals and 
cause them to loose members, 
The delegates approved the 
recommendation of a special 
committee that the problem of 
shopping center barber shops was 
peculiarly one for local settle- 
ment. 
A number of Proposals for 


strengthening the union’s sick bene- 


fit fund were referred to the top 
officers for study. 

A resolution strongly backed by 
Birthright and unanimously ap- 
proved by the convention called on 
all locals to affiliate with state and 
local AFL-CIO councils. : 

A total of 918 delegates, includ- 
ing 14 general officers and 32 or- 


ganizers, were registered for the : 


convention. ‘ 


Sheet Metal Union — | 
Stresses Organizing 


Detroit—Delegates to the Sheet Metal union’s 30th conven- 
tion here heard Pres. Robert Byron call “opposition to the exercise 
of our chartered jurisdiction” one of the union’s “special problems 
which have been intensified since the AFL-CIO merger of 1955.” 

The more than 700 delegates—who set a new convention attend- 


act on a proposal to boost per 
capita payments to finance an in- 
tensified organizing drive. 

Byron warned that the union 
must be prepared to ward off a 
rash of anti-labor legislation on 
both state and national levels and 
be prepared to meet the chal- 
lenges of technological advances 
in the trade. 

The delegates were presented a 
bright picture of business activity 
in the future. Walter Limbach, 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Air Conditioning and Sheet 
Metal Contractors, predicted that 
America will experience its biggest 
peacetime construction boom in 
history by 1962. And AFL-CIO 
Metal Trades Dept. Pres. James 
Brownlow saw a greater accelera- 
tion of U.S. shipbuilding activity 
now that the country’s yards had 
moved from 1ith to 6th place in 
the world production. 


McNamara Raps GOP 

Sen. Pat McNamara, Michigan 
Democrat who was a building 
trades official in Detroit, castigated 
the Republican Administration for 
allowing the country to slither into 
a recession and urged effective po- 
litical action to elect a Congress 
that will reverse the trend. 

McNamara derided GOP claims 
that the recession is “bottoming 
out.” 

“That’s like reassuring the pas- 
sengers that their ship has sunk as 
far as it is going to because it’s on 
the bottom,” he said. 

“No matter if the economic 
situation does not become one 
bit worse, we would be very 
lucky to pull out of this recession 
by a year from now, and many 
economists agree that we won't 
see full recovery even in 1960.” 

The Michigan senator’s plea for 
vigorous political action was strong- 
ly supported by James L. McDevitt, 
director of AFL-CIO’s Committee 
on Political Education. He espe- 
cially urged concerted action to de- 
feat so-called “right-to-work” pro- 
posals which will be on the ballot 
in five states next November. 


Industry War Chests 
McDevitt pointed out that cor- 
porations throughout the country 
have amassed huge war chests for 
a legislative onslaught against un- 


jions. To combat this, he said, the 


union political action program has 


.|had contributions that averaged 


only four cents per member. 

Commending the Sheet Metal 
Workers for exceeding their COPE 
quota in previous campaigns, Mc- 
Devitt urged greater efforts to meet 
the greater challenges confronting 
orggnized labor. 

“We pointed out three years 
ago that we were in danger of 


losing jurisdiction,” Byron said 


ance record for the union—were to? 


in discussing jurisdictional prob- 
lems, “yet we find other unions 
poaching on our jurisdiction and 
signing agreements at wages sub- 
stantially below those of the 
Sheet Metal Workers.” 

The jurisdiction question was also 
spotlighted in addresses by presi- 
dents of two AFL-CIO depart- 
ments. Brownlow urged the union 
to organize sheet metal workers not 
only in production and fabrication 
shops but in industrial plants as 
well. Pres. Richard J. Gray, of 
the Building and Construction 
Trades Dept., told the delegates 
they must take definite steps to 
maintain craft jurisdiction. 


First ILGWU 
Scholarships 
Are Awarded 


New York—The sons or daugh- 
ters of 10 members of the Ladies 
Garment Workers are entering col- 
leges this month as first winners of 
four-year. scholarships awarded by 
the union. 

Ten students, the children of 
ILG members, will be picked for 
scholarships each year, Pres. David 
Dubinsky said. Awards of $500 a 
year for each of the four college 
years are being financed by invest- 
ment of $500,000 of ILG general 
funds in FHA-guaranteed mort- 
gages and U.S. bonds. 

Four of the initial winners are 
the children of members of New 
York Local 10. They are Jerome 
Fliegenspan, son of Jack Fliegen- 
span; Eleanor Halper, daughter of 
Nathan Halper; -Richard Klutch, 
son of Abraham Klutch, and Jon- 
athan Kogan, son of Eric Kogan. 

The other winners are Norina 
Carnevale; daughter .of Virginia 
Carnevale of Local 89, New York; 
Charles Piltch, son of Shirley M. 
Piltch of Local 99, New York; Jud- 
ith E. Christian, daughter of Ber- 
nice V. Christian of Local 75, 
Worcester, Mass.; Gerard Lacroix, 
son of Jeanette Lacroix of Local 
281, Lowell, Mass.; Phyllis Press- 
man, daughter of Maurice H. Press- 
man of Local 24, Boston; Emile 
State, son of Samuel State of Local 
92, Toronto, Ont. 


Printers Protest 
N. J. State Shops 


Trenton, N. J.—The Union 
Printers League of New Jersey, in 
a protest to Gov. Robert B. Meyner 
(D), has asked for investigation of 
the establishment of print shops by 
branches of the state government. 

The protest was filed by Joseph 
H. Johnson, Camden, president of 


the league, 
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Carmen Hear Symington: 


NEWS, 


AFL-CIO 


eS ee 


Rail Union Jobs” | 
Hit by Automation 


Kansas City, Mo.—Pounding down the homie stretch, the 980 
delegates to the 22nd convention of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Carmen reelected the principal officers, voted a 25-cent increase 
in the per capita tax, voted salary increases for officers, and selected 
Montreal over three other cities for the 1962 convention. : 


Pres. Arthur J. Bernhardt: cited’ 


rising costs and reduced income as 
the need for the additional - per 
capita tax to the Grand Lodge. 
The reduced income has been 
caused by drastic reductions in rail 
employment; partly reflecting a 


fewer employes because of auto- 
mation.” 

Bernhardt, Assistant Pres. 
George L. O’Brien, and Sécy.- 
Treas. Thomas S. Howieson were 
unopposed for office. 

Contests developed in two 
posts for the general executive 
board and for two posts in the 
list of general vice presidents. . 
R. H. Jamison, editor and man- 
ager of the Railway Carmen’s 
Journal, was returned to office, 
defeating T. F.. Hobble of 
Needles, Calif. 

Sen. Stuart Symington (D-Mo.) 
received standing applause when 
he told the Carmen: 

“In this country, thanks to col- 
fective bargaining, a man can do 
more than just buy food and 
clothes and pay the rent. He can 
have a car; he can save his wife 
tedious hours in ‘the kitchen with 
appliances; he can take a vacation. 
Nobody is fooling me how that 
happened. That happened through 
unionism and collective bargain- 
ing.” 

The difference between the 
American system and that of nearly 
every other country in the world 
is that the U.S. system provides 
“purchasing power at the base,” 
Symington said, 

Railroad Layoffs Mount 
. Reflecting layoffs in the*railroad 


é 


industry, Retirement Board Chair- 
me Howard 


abermeyer Reported, 


{the railroad industry. ay 


million had been paid in benefits 
to 312,000 unemployed workers. 

While many. of the resolutions 
before the convention reflected the 
special problems of the railroad in- 
dustry, others were typical of reso- 
lutions coming before other ‘inter- 
national unions. _ 


One, calling for $5 a day pay- 
ments by the Grand Lodge to 
any member reporting for picket 
line work, was voted down. The 
committee stated that “picket- 
ing is a duty and a moral obii- 
gation” of all members. — 


Another, calling for increase in 
the death benefit from $300 to 
$1,300, was likewise voted down. 
The. committee noted that the 
brotherhood’s present obligation to 
retired members totaled $7.5 mil- 
lion. 

Another, which was adopted, 
called for the carriers to supply 
suitable equipment to members en- 
gaged in cutting and welding opera- 
tions. 

Another, adopted, asks for rail- 
road pass privileges on “foreign 
lines.” A “foreign line” is any on 
which the member is not employed. 

Another, adopted, asks the 
Grand Lodge officers to continue to 
keep “a close watch to see that 
piece work is not introduced un- 
der a new name.” 


‘Work’ Laws Opposed 
Another called on the Grand 
Lodge to continue its vigorous 
battle against “right-to-work” laws 
and to preserve the union shop in 


In balloting for their 1962 con- 
vention city, the delegates selected 
Montreal over Kansas City, Den- 


that in the last fiscal year $169 


Bill Posters 


For Political Effort 


New York—An appeal to union members to rid themselves of 
complacency in political affairs was sounded here by Richard F. 
Walsh, AFL-CIO vice president, 
of the Intl. Alliance of Bill Posters, Billers and Distributors. 


Walsh warned that anti-labor 
unions into the political arena. He’ 
held that proposed federal and 
state laws to oversee union funds, 
restrictive legislation like “right-to- 
work” laws and other measures 
that weaken union security provi- 
sions “have made it imperative that 
we give more thought.to how we 
vote, how we.elect our representa- 
tives and how we keep informed on 
the records of our political office 
holders.” 


Walsh characterized the AFL- 
CIO as a “going organization” 
whose interest is the constant 
betterment of working people. 
“We will not be defeated from 
within or without,” he told the 
delegates. “We shall continue to 


Swerdlow to Have __ 
Manila Seminar Role 


Ottawa, Ont. — Max Swerdlow, 
Canadian Congress of Labor educa- 
tion director, will participate in a 
seminar on adult and labor educa- 
tion to be held in Manila Oct. 17 
to 31..: 

The seminar is being organized 
by the Labor Education Center of 

' the University of Manila, and has 
the ‘collaboration of UNESCO, the 
Intl. Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions and the Intl. Labor Organ- 


ver, and Seattle. - 


Get Plea 


at the 32nd biennial convention 


forces have forced this country’s 


ization, 
— 


make progress and be a main 
force in this country in spite of 
the misrepresentation we have 
suffered at the hands of anti- 
labor elements.” 

Delegates from some 40 local 
unions attended the convention. 

In an officers’ report, Pres. Loyal 
H. Gilmour said that the union was 
seeking greater participation by its 
local unions in negotiations involv- 
ing master agreements, with a view 
towards achieving greater unity of 
action in this area. 

Chief business to be taken 
up at the convention was amend- 
ing the bill posters’ constitution 
to make it conform with the 
codes of ethical practices adopt-— 
ed by the AFL-CIO. The con-| 
vention was also to vote for a 
president, since Gilmour was. 
elected to this post by the 
union’s executive board last No- 
vember to fill an unexpired term 
created by the death of the late 
president, Michael Noch. 

Other speakers who addressed 
the sessions included James C. 
Quinn, secretary-treasurer of the 
central trades and labor council of 
New York, and Burr L. Robbins, 
president of the General Outdoor 
Advertising Co., with which the 
union has a master contract cover- 
ing approximately 1,000 of its 


ee ee 
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PUTTING THE PROBLEM of adequate medical care in perspective, Gus Tyler, director of the 
Ladies Garment Workers Training Institute, addresses the ILGWU Medical Conference at Unity 
House, Pa. He gave more than 50 doctors, some from organized-medicine, who participated in the 
conference with officials of union health plans, a background report on the nature of the garment in- 
dustry, the problems of its workers and the objectives of their union. © 


AMA, Union Health Officials Meet, 
Clash Over Group Medical Care 


Unity House, Pa.—A spokesman for the American Medical Association and officials connected with 
union health plans clashed sharply on some aspects of group medical care at the first conference o 

‘medical services sponsored by the Ladies Garment Workers here. 
Despite conflicting viewpoints all participants—which included some 50-odd physicians represent- 
ing various state and county medical societies as well as the AMA and union health plans—agreed that 


would help bring about a resolu- 
tion of differences. 

Dr. James Z. Appel, who was 
Officially designated to represent 
the AMA at the conference, as- 
serted that, contrary to widespread 
impressions, “the AMA has never 
been opposed to health insurance 
or third parties.” It objects, he said, 
only to medical plans which fail 
to measure up to three criteria in 


the association’s principles of 
“ethics.” 
, These include, he said, safe- 


guards for the quality of medical 
care, the sanctity of the private re- 
lationship between doctor and 
patient, and the protection of the 
“fee for service” concept. 

These standards, he contended, 
can be defined and applied only 
by the AMA. “Non-physicians” 
cannot be regarded as qualified 
to police the profession, he as- 
serted. 

Appel declared that “third 
parties” represented by union or: 
industry-sponsored medical plans 
must not disturb the essentially per- 
sonal relationship between doctor 
and patient. He declared that “any 
differences of opinion between 
medicine and third parties can be 
worked out when those concerned 
Strive to achieve agreement to 
further. the objectives of both 
groups—best quality medical care 
at a price they can afford to pay.” 

Union spokesmen explained the 
problems workers face in meeting 
the high costs of medical care and 
the reasons which led to the estab- 
lishment of union health centers. 

John Tomayko, director of the 

Steelworkers Welfare and Pen- 
sion Dept., contended the time 
has come “to arrange different 
methods of providing medical 
services.” Labor wants to do this 
with the cooperation of organized 
medicine, he said, but will do it 
alone if need be. 

Dr. William Sawyer, medical 
consultant to the Machinists, cri- 


Community Fund Aid — 
Planned by RWDSU 


New York—Dist. 65 of the Re- 
tail, Wholesale & Department Store 
Union has opened its annual com- 
munity fund campaign with a goal 
of $30,000 to be raised by volun- 
tary gifts among its 30,00 members. 

Donors to the fund designate the 
agency which will receive it. Dis- 
tribution will be made as part of 
the union’s 25th anniversary cele- 


continuing meetings of this kind 


ticized the AMA for seeking to 
restrict union health centers to diag- 
nostic services alone. Labor, he 
said, recognizes the need to de- 
velop fully comprehensive services 
“easily available and broad enough 
to cover normal needs.” 


“right-to-work” forces considered 
the state legislature in 1959. 


Dr. Herbert Adams, secretary 
of the American Labor Health As- 
sociation, called on the AMA to 
heed its own declarations and “give 
union health centers sufficient op- 
portunity to prove or disprove their 
merit.” 


Delaware AFL-CIO 
Sets ‘Work’ 


Wilmington, Del.—The State Labor Council, holding its first con« 
vention since merger in 1957, placed major emphasis on the politi- 
cal campaigns this year and prepared for a hard fight to beat off 


Law Fight 


certain to raise their proposal in 


AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F‘s 
Schnitzler was warmly received for 
a wide-ranging report on the ac- 
complishments of the federation 
since merger. Pe 

He cited the highly-praised ethi- 
cal practice codes and the gener- 
ally healthy situation among -affil- 
iated unions. He lashed the Na- 
tional Association of Manufactur- 
ers and U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce as responsible for defeat of 
the Kennedy-Ives bill, but warned 
that even with. corrective legisla- 
tion such as the AFL-CIO en- 
dorses, “union members will bear 
the responsibility” for seeing that 


requirements of the law are fol- 
lowed. ; 


bration scheduled for Oct. 21 in 


1,600 members, —-- - 


Madison Square Garden, 


The convention, meeting in 
one session as the state’s AFL- 
CIO Committee on Political Edu- 
cation, endorsed the Democratic 
nominee for the U.S. Senate, for- 
mer Gov. Elbert Carvel, and for- 
mer Rep. Harris D. McDowell, 
Jr. (D), for Delaware’s single 
seat in the House. 


Carvel is seeking to unseat in- 
cumbent Sen. John J. Williams (R), 
who is running for a third six-year 
term. McDowell, who served in 
the 84th Congress, is running 
against Rep. Harry G. Haskell, Jr. 
(R), who beat him in 1956. 


’ No Legislative Endorsements 
The COPE session declined to 
make endorsements in races for the 
legislature and referred the question 
for decision to the executive com- 
mittee. Same 
Pres. Clement J. Lemon pointed 
out that neither Democratic nor 
Republican state platforms carried 
planks for or against a “work” pro- 
posal and said, bluntly, “I don’t 
like it.” 
Referring to the sharp fight in 


which a “work” bill was barely 
beaten in committee, Lemon said: 
“I know it may be considered 
a hot potato, but they should 
have taken a stand against it.” 
_A resolution denouncing “right 
to-work” proposals as a threat to 
Delaware’s industrial peace and to 
the security of the labor movement 
was the leading policy declaration 
of the convention among 34 actions 
on a wide variety of issues. 
Sec.- Treas, Charles X. Ryan 
appealed for widespread contribu- 
tions to COPE’s voluntary “dollars” 
fund to make labor’s political ac- 
tivities effective. 
Vice Pres. James J. Le Penta 
made the officers’ report. 


Auto Crash Kills 
Mary Gaegler 


Mrs. Mary Catherine Gaegler, a 
secretary in the office of AFL-CIO 
Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzer, 
died in Prince Georges County, 
Md., Hospital of injuries received 
in a head-on auto crash near Largo, 
Md. She was 32. 


Her husband, Francis X. Gaeg- 
ler, Jr., a lawyer, and their son, 
Francis X., 3d, also were injured. 

Mrs. Gaegler was an employe of 
the AFL-CIO and the predecessor 
AFL for 10 years. A sister, Dolores 
Scanlon, works in the AFL-CIO 
Union Label & Service Trades Dept, 
Their father, Edward A. Scanlon, 
is a member of the Bricklayers. 

Mrs. Gaegler in addition is sure 
vived by her mother, another sister 
and three brothers. She was buried 
in Gate of Heaven Cemetery, Silver 
Spring, Md., following requiem 
mass in St. James Church, Mt, 


the recent legislative session in 


Rainier, Md, 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D, 


_&, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1958 


By Willard Shelton 


Court Showdown een on 
Hoffa’s Defiance of Monitors 


‘ 


A ewdoen ‘elie Saban the court-appointed Board of Monitors of the Teamsters Union and 
Pres. James R. Hoffa shaped up as the monitors asked federal district court to spell out the board’s 


power to compel compliancé with 


its “clean-up” recommendations. 


the AFL-CIO after Hoffa’s election on findings of corrupt leadership. 
* Forewarned of the monitors’ action, Hoffa announced a special convention and election of the-un- 


ion Feb. 1, 1959, and said that its® 


purpose “in effect would be to get 
rid of the monitors.” 

He said that 14 of 15 executive 
board members present at a Sept. 
17 meeting in Washington had 
voted in favor of the special con- 
vention. 

The bitter struggle between the 
majority members of the moni- 
tors and Hoffa, previously re- 
vealed in the board’s Aug. 6 
interim report to U.S. District 


: Judge F. Dickinson Letts, thus 


broke wide open. 


The majority petitioned Letts to 
make any date for a new union 
convention specifically subject to 
approval of the monitors and 
asked clear-cut authority to com- 
pel advance reforms in election, 
trusteeship, financial and auditing 
procedures. 


ity to require Hoffa to follow rec- 


‘ommendations for charges against 


and suspension, trial and possible 
expulsion of strong Hoffa support- 
ers in the union hierarchy, includ- 
ing Vice Pres. Owen (Bert) Bren- 
nan of Detroit. The court on 
petition should “compel compli- 
ance,” the board said, with orders 


‘that are not “unreasonable.” 


The Board of Monitors, ap- 


pointed last January under a con-} 


sent: decree temporarily ending 


court action in a “rank-and-file” 


suit seeking to void Hoffa’s election 
as president at the Miami Beach 
convention last year, is sharply 
split. 

The majority includes Chairman 
Martin F. O’Donoghue, widely 
known Washington labor lawyer 
and non-partisan member, and 
Godfrey. P. Schmidt, New York 
attorney for the “rank-and-file” 
Hoffa opponents. 

The minority consists of L. N. D. 
Wells, Jr., Dallas attorney named 
to represent the Teamsters. 

Wells joined the majority in ask- 
ing “interpretation, construction 
and instructions” from Judge Letts, 
but said the “only instruction neces- 
sary” is one directing both moni- 
tors and union to follow the 
“amended constitution” of the un- 
ion approved at the challenged 


|convention that elected Hoffa. 
It also sought sweeping author- | 


The request from the majority 
for amending the consent decree 
to spell out the board’s authority 
was not “proper,” Wells said, and 
he urged that the decree allowed 
a new convention and “election of 
Officers” after Jan. 31, 1959. 

Wells has consistently disso- 
ciated himself from the major- 
ity’s orders recommending that - 
Hoffa undertake specific and 
drastic action in regard to both 
procedures and individuals with- 
in the union. 

The majority petition informed 


‘Letts, that the union “challenges 
the authority of the monitors” to 
issue “clean-up” orders and to rec- 
ommend charges against officers 
accused of “wrongdoing, corrup- 
tion and racketeering.” | 

Gibbons’ Election Challenged 

The court was informed of a lack 
of compliance with orders involv- 
ing Brennan, trusteeships, records 
and auditing. The majority also 
challenged executive board approv- 
al of the Joint Council 13, St. 
Louis, election in which Harold 
Gibbons, Hoffa’s executive assist- 
ant, won the council presidency by 
counting as valid seven challenged 
votes cast in behalf of a corruption- 
tainted carnival workers’ local. 

The majority argued that the 
consent decree under which the 
monitors were appointed in- 
volved the “definite understand- 
ing” that Judge Letts would. 
compel compliance with recom- 
mendations and that some re- 
forms were “absolutely mneces- 
sary,” before a convention, to 
achieve the “basic objectives and 
purposes” sought in court super- 
vision. 

Wells responded that the consent 
decree ended all “adversary” as- 
pects of the court case and that 
the decree could not be amended 
without “the consent of all the par- 
ties,” unless “fraud or mutual mis- 
take” was alleged. 


McClellan Investigator Charges 


IBT Election Vote Was 56% ‘Tllegal’ 


The McClellan select Senate committee heard testimony that at least 56.2 percent of the vote 
by which James R. Hoffa was elected Teamsters president last October was “illegal” under the 


union’s constitiution. 


Pierre Salinger, a committee investigator, said his figure was based on “informative replies” 
ceived to a questionaire sent to mere than 1,000 IBT locals across the nation. 


re- 
The questionaire 


covered the procedure by which®— 
delegates were chosen to attend the 
October convention in Miami 
Beach. 


Near End of Hearings 


As the committee neared the end 
of its “second-round” hearings into 
the Teamsters and headed toward, 
a’ two-month recess, there were 
these other developments: 

e Evidence was introduced that 
“George H. Bender” accepted a 
$1,000 check from the Ohio Con- 
ference of Teamsters on Aug. 15. 
Eight days later, former Republican 
Sen. George H. Bender of Ohio 
Was appointed by Hoffa to a three- 
man commission to investigate al- 
leged racketeering in the IBT. 

@ Chairman John L. McClellan 
(D-Ark.) issued a blistering de- 
nunciation of Teamster Vice Pres. 
Harold J. Gibbons, Hoffa’s execu- 
tive assistant. Gibbons promptly 
assailed the charges as “dishonest, 
prejudiced and unfair.” 

e Sen. Irving M. Ives (R-N.Y.), 
in a heated exchange with Hoffa, 
told the union president that “you 


- hhaven’t done really one effective 


thing to clean up this mess” in the 
union. 

e Committee Counsel Robert F. 
Kennedy criticized the Justice Dept. 
for what he called its failure to 
prosecute at least 20 witnesses for 
suspected perjury. He called the 
lack of action “the most disap- 
pointing thing” and said the com- 
mittee would refer no more cases 
to Attorney Gen. William P. 
Rogers. A Justice Dept. spokes- 
man promptly rejected the critic- 
ism. 


Salinger told the committee 
that 437 locals provided infor- 
mation to the staff on the selec- 


tion of convention delegates, 
that the remainder of the local 
unions made no reply. On this 
basis, he said, the committee 
was able to find only 59 of 
Hoffa’s votes—4.8 percent of his 
total—to be legal under the un- 
ion’s constitution. 

McClellan commented that the 
failure of many locals to respond 
to the inquiry left nearly 40 per- 
cent of the total vote in a “twi- 
light zone.” 

Salinger testified that locals in 
the Central States Conference, for- 
merly headed by Hoffa, and the 
Southern States Conference were 
numerous among those not furnish- 
ing detailed replies. 


Fifth Amendment Invoked 


William Presser, president of the 
Ohio Conference of Teamsters, 
pleaded possible self-incrimination 
in declining to testify on the pur- 
pose of the $1,000 check to Bender. 
A photostatic copy of the check 
offered by the committee in ques- 
tioning Presser carried a notation 
that it was drawn for “public rela- 
tions and professional services.” It 
bore stamps indicating it had been 
cashed and moved through bank 
clearing house procedures. 

Former Sen. Bender told re- 
porters, 24 hours before the com- 
mittee produced the check at the 
hearings, that he had been asked by 
the Ohio Conference of Teamsters 
to study a state transportation law. 
He said he told the conference he 
could not do that job while holding 
the chairmanship of the Anti- 
Racketeering commission. Later 
Bender said that he returned the 
$1,000 previously sent him. 


McClellan’s closing statement on 


Gibbons focused, in particular, on 
his disputed election as president of 
Joint Council 13, St. Louis. He 
declared that Gibbons would not 
have won had the election “been 
carried out as provided in the in- 
ternational constitution.” The 
chairman said this was in “marked 
contrast” to the way Gibbons han- 
dled local elections in Springfield 
and Joplin, Mo. 

In those instances, McClel- 
lan said, the Teamsters Consti- 
tution was “interpreted in the 
narrowest possible context to 
eliminate opposition by declar- 
ing most members ineligible to . 
hold office, and thus to entrench 
in Office, according to the testi- 
mony, corrupt incumbent offi- 
cials.” 

The statement contended that 
“the testimony shows, and he 
(Gibbons) did not deny, that he 
was present and assisted in the 
planning of specific acts of vio- 
lence, and that he used his position 
and power to protect and actually 
to reward those individuals who en- 
gaged in such violence.” 

The’ committee record, as re- 
ported in the Sept. 6 issue of the 
AFL-CIO News, showed that Gib- 
bons denied charges by St. Louis 
Police Capt. Thomas L. Moran that 
he had set up a “goon squad,” and 
that he contended he was “opposed 
to any kind of violence in labor 
disputes.” 

Gibbons’ reply to McClellan 
said the committee was trying to 
“defame and destroy” the labor 
movement, and charged that ‘“‘a ma- 
jor share of the responsibility” for 
this attack “must fall upon Com- 
jmittee Counsel Robert Kennedy.” 


The Teamsters were expelled by 


Vice Pres. George M.. Harrison 


OATH OF OFFICE as a member of the U.S. delegation to thes 
United Nations General Assembly is administered to AFL-CIG§ 


Clerks, by Wiley Buchanan, State Dept. chief of ee he | 
assembly opened its session Sept. 16. 9 


(left), president of the Railwayl 


New York—France, Italy and 


Meany Lauds World | 
Role of U.S. Worker | 


the domination of Communist unions were it not for the hardl 
work and actual dollars contributed by American trade unionist#§ 
in the interest of free world labor, AFL-CIO Pres. George Meanyg 
told an audience of more than 1,000 leaders of labor, indust 


Germany today would be unde 


rally marking the opening of the 
fall campaign of the Greater New 
York Fund. ‘ 

The AFL-CIO president was 
guest of honor at the luncheon, 
which marked the half-way point 
in the fund’s 20th anniversary ap- 
peal in behalf of 425 affiliated 
health and welfare agencies. 

Noting their historical con- 
cern with matters affecting the 
welfare of. working people, 

Meany. held. that. this. country’s 

unions have reached out, beyond 

bread-and-butter considerations 
and have crossed class lines in an 
effort to make their voices heard 
in the interests of social justice. 


He cited the role of the Amer- 
ican labor movement in combatting 
the Communist-dominated World 
Federation of Trade Unions, and 
singled out the effective work of 
the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions and its ex- 
penditure of millions of- dollars 
abroad. 

He asserted that anything the 
United States could do to keep 
the rest of the workers in the 
outside world free is a contribu- 
tion to workers in this nation. 

“This would not be a democratic 
nation if it were controlled by -la- 
bor unions, by bankers or by those 
who invest money in financial en- 
terprises,” he said. 

No Class Lines Here 

Asserting that there is no such 
thing as a proletariat in this coun- 
try, Meany pointed out that labor’s 
concept of its part in community 
life involves its conviction that 
there are no class, religious or 
color lines dividing workers from 
other citizens. 

“Here in America we do not 
think in terms of separate 
classes,” he said. “We consider 
ourselves an integral part of 

community life, and we seek 
progress with the rest of the 
community -as it advances.” He 
characterized the Greater New 
York Fund as a typical American 
activity that affects the lives of 
many millions of people. 

Every segment of the organized 
labor movement in New York 
City was represented at the cam- 
paign luncheon. The fund an- 
nounced that with its drive at the 
halfway mark, a total of $5,484,- 
000 has been raised. Last year, 


the most successful campaign year 


and government at a luncheon® 


in the fund’s history, contributiong 
totaled $7,107,000. -_— 
Meany expressed the opinion 
that the guiding spirit of Americang 
labor could be summed up by™ 
the words of Samuel Gompersj™ 
“to be a good trade unionist youd 
must be a good citizen.” He praised@ 
American workers for their awares™ 
ness of the need for social respom 
sibility. 


82-066 a: 


Rail Retirees Win 


Benefits Increase 4 

New amendments to the Socially 
Security Act, passed by the 85thg 
Congress and signed into law last® 
month by Pres. Eisenhower, will@ 
mean increased benefits under theg 
Railroad Retirement. Act as well@ 
the Railroad Retirement Board has@ 
announced, J 

A special provision of the Raikg 
road Retirement Act guarantees™ 
that in no case will monthly benefits™ 
payable to retired railroaders and 
their wives, or to the families of@ 
deceased workers, be less than thé 
amounts payable under social sé 
curity. 


$3,550 Collected - 
In Wage-Hour Fines : 


New York—Fines totaling# 
$3,550 were imposed on three crim 
inal violators of the Federal Wee 
Hour Act in the New York areag@ 
during August and $2,820 in backi§ 
wages was collected for 37 emam 
ployes, according to Acting Reg. a 
Dir. Frank B. Mercurio of the Lag 
bor Dept.’s Wage-Hour & Publi 
Contracts Div. 

The firms and their fines weremy 
Aida Pizzitola and C & P Drestm@ 
Co., Brooklyn, $450; Nat and Gers 
ald I. Abrams, trading as the Whi 
Swan Clothing Co., Corona, L.Ig 
$600; and National Offset, I 
(Harry Siskind, Paul Loewinger and 
William D’Agastaro), New Yor 


|City, $2,500, 
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